








NO. 123--VOL. V, NO. 19. 
Tur STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
tand values irrespective of improvements, of 
the nuanual rental value of all those various 
forms of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the generai vwrm, Lund 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax land values to their 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
mun to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men bave an equal right of 
use: that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natura! opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
us a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the creed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty aud the dread of 
poverty will be swept away. 
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MENRY GEORGE EN GREAT 8 KRITAIN, 

GLAsSGuW, Saturday, April 27.—My last 
letter to THE STANDARD wus ciosed as we 
There I took 
the train for Workington, arriving just in 


were cpproaching Carlisle. 


time to be paraded through the streets in 
an open barouche behind a brass band, 
and taken to the hall, 
u good one, Alderman Peile presided, and 
the Rev. Charles Burrows, pastor of the 


The meeting was 


Congregational church, in) proposing a 
vote of thanks, made a strony speech in 
favor of the single tax. 
ion of my address, vnd afier a few ques- 
tions had been asked und answered, a gen- 
tleman who had occupied a prominent 
place on the platform, and who L[ after- 

rard found was the Rev. Canon Thorn- 
ley, vicar of the less ancient of the two 
Established churches here, rose, und with 
the air of aman who was about to anni- 
hilate me, read from Progress and Pov- 
erty the following passage: 


At the conelus- 


What [ therefore propose, as the simple yet 
sovereign remedy, which will raise wages, 
increase the earnings of capital, extirpate 
pauperism, abolish poverty, give remunera- 
tive employment to whoever wishes it, afford 

free scope to human powers, lessen crime, ei- 
evate morals, and taste, and intelliveuce, 
purify government and carry civilization to 
yet nobler heights, is—to appropriate fand by 
taxation, 


“Now, said he, “I want Mr, Creorge to 
explain why it is that in India, where his 
plan has been adopted and is in full force, 
there is so much poverty and the people 
I with some ditliculty 
made the gentleman see that he had made 


are so degraded,” 


a misquotation, and had read land where 
1 bad written rent; and then I explained 
to him that the single tax was not ap- 
plied in India, even though, us he said, 
oun -half of the revenues were raised by 
land taxes; and I showed him what were 
the true causes of the poverty and degra- 
dation of the Indian people. I offered to 
answer any more objections if he would 
mike them, but he would aot. However, 
when the vote of thanks to me was put to 
the meeting, he held up his hand in the 
negaiive, not by way of discourtesy—for 
the next evening he called on me and we 
had a chat--but by way of emphasizing 
his opposition to my position, 


Here is a letter which Canon Thornley 
has since written to the local paper, which 
may be worth reprinting as typical of a 
large section of the clerical mind, and as 
showing how the discussion is going on; 

To the Editor of the West Cumberland 
Times—Sir: [tis a serious thing for one man 
who wishes to be thought sane to oppose a 
thousand of his fellows. Will you, therefore, 
permit me to give ina few words my reasons 
foy dissenting from the scheme of land re- 
form udvocated by Mr. Heury George! 

Ta part Fam with Mr. George, | agree 
with Lim that the original titles to land are 
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all bad. Ithiok his scheme of land taxation 
a good scheme, if it could be adopted with- 
out spoliation. It is well suited to a new 
country. LTadmire his earnest and religious 
spirit, and his strong sympathies with the 
poor and destitute. But under our present 
circumstances, secing that the bulk of Enug- 
lish land, the small parceis especially, has 
been bought and sold and chunged hands 
mauy times over, I think bis scheme of land 
reform is one of spoliation and bitter in- 
justice; that it could not be carried out prob- 
ably without bloodshed and civil war, aud 
that when carried out it would not be found 
to produce the good etfects which he hopes 
fromit. In India, where for ages the rent of 
land has been paid to the state, there is as 
much poverty as in crowded Englund—more. 
I look upou India as a test case of the failure 
of the cardiual principle of Mr. Geerge’s 
scheme. 

Now (1) as to its justice. Mr. George would 
contiscute the revenue from land (that is, all 
ground rent) without any compensation. Mr. 
Curwen and Sir Wilfrid Lawson would be 
deprived of their income irom laud along 
with every small proprietor of a «arden or 
field, and along with every workinan who 
has bought the site of his house through the 
aid of a building sceiety. Even those Irish 
tenints Who have recently, voder the encum- 
bered estates act, purchused their holdings 
ata long price, and ure now sittiug rent free, 
would have to pay again a reut tu the state 
in perpetuity, 

Is this just, reasonable or possible! 

(2) Astuitsexpedieucy. Mr. George traces 
ueurly all the ills of life from which men 
suffer to their being divorced from the land. 
But bis scheme, unlike those of all our land 
reformers, dves not provide for any increase 
in the numbers of laud occupiers. Things 
vould go on as before, only that all rent 
would be paid to the state, as! to a vast ab- 
seutee landlord. This revenue would replace 
all other taxation, local and imperial. It is 
difficult to see how the mass of poor people 
under this scheme would greatly benetit. 
They would save a small sum per auaum io 
rates, and they would be able to driok their 
tea and spirits, and to smoke tubacco, a little 
cheaper. 

But why should w mau not be permitted 
legally to hold land and to call it bis own? 
This sense of ownership, so dear to our 
hearts, isan amazing source of energy, hap- 
piness, and power. <All the foremost nations 
of the world recognize and encourage private 
ownership of land. Oaly the backwurd and 
less civilized races have their land in coim- 
mou. Tax the land, if you wish; but let it be 
taxed fairly and equally with other property. 
To do otherwise is to commit a great io- 
justice, aud so perpetrate a piece of the most 
vicious class legislation, 

But (5) I distrust the scheme of Mr. George 
more for What it conceals than for what it 
promises, It conceals the fact of the fierce 
competion which is going on, und which 
inust ¢o on Wilh every increase of cour pupu- 
lation, This, the vid view of Malthus, bas 
been of lute years re-stated and illustrated 
by Mr. Darwin in a never to be furgotten 
minanner. This competition of oumbers is at 
once the great source of our poverty and also 
of our streneth, virtue, and civilization. Low 
Wages are clearly the result of a supertluity 
of laborers. High wages ure kept up, as ia 
America and New Zealand, by keeping vut 
straugers. And Mr. George is, I beheve, 
leading our workingmen astray, wheu be 
bolds up his scheme of land reform as the 
cure for all, and would bave us believe that 
high wages und plenty would be sure to fol- 
low its adoption. The pluuder of the land 
owners is being held out as uw panacea for 
poverty and destilution—evils which can be 
remedied only by industry and thrift. 

I vould say more; but I bave said enough, 
I hope, to justify me in the solitary vote 
which 1 gave on Saturday night against Mr. 
George’s scheme of lund reform. Iam, sir, 
Yours sincerely, J. J, THORNLEY. 

Workington, April 16. 


Canon Thornley, as was even more 
obvious in his talk than in his communi- 


cation, is a thorough Malthusian, be- 
lieving and having no hesitation in 


stating, that the want and suffering among 
the lower orders of munkind are the price 
thai must be paid for the progress of the 
upper orders, Yet he is. a.minister of 
Christ’s church, as by law established in 
these kingdoms, and probably sees no in- 
congruity between his opinions and his 
profession, He has at least the frankness 
to avow what he believes. 

The rector of the older established 
church in Workington is un old man, who 
is content to draw some £4,000 per annum 
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from his living and to pay two curates 
£150 euch todo the work. They say here 
that it was very hard to persuade him to 
consent to two curates, as he thought a 
single £150 man was amply sufficient, 
and that when the church burned down 
if was as hard to get him to subscribe 
£100 toward its rebuilding. 


Several dissenting ministers were how- 
ever present at the meeting, and the Rev, 
Charles Burrows, the Congregational min- 
ister at Workington, not merely rode with 
me in an open barouche through the 
town on the night of my arrival and made 
a strong speech at the meeting, but the 
next morning (Sunday) he preached on 
the text “The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof,” following up my lecture 
of the night before, and arraigning our 
treatment of land as the absolute property 
of individuals as the necessary cause of 
the festering poverty that is falsely and 
blasphemously attributed to natural law. 
[did not get up early enough to hear this 
sermon, but 1 attended Mr. Burrows’s 
church (or rather chapel as they call all 
except the established places of worship 
here) on Sunday evening, and heard him 
preach the missionary sermon which all 
Conyregational ministers were requested 
by the Congregational missionary society 
to preach on that day. He 
congregation, largely composed of work- 
men in the steel works here, and preached 
u very interesting sermon. My particular 
contribution for the conversion of the 
non-English heathen has gone on its way 
because of some conversation I have had 
With a young Brahmin, whom | have found 
a most interesting acquaintance, and who 


has a tine 


tells me that the English are crushing the 


life out of India with their taxes, but that 
the missionaries are doing» much good— 
not so much by way of converting as by 
enlightening the people. 





The meeting of Congregational minis- 
ters which Albert Spicer called to meet 
mein London last December, the advo- 
cacy of our cause by Mr. Spicer himself, 
and the meetings in prominent Congrega. 
tional churches in London with which my 
present visit to this country began, have 
had an effect through the country which 
is perceptible everywhere I go. I always 
find Congregational uinisters at my lec- 
tures, and find them, where there is op- 
portunity, ready to open their churches to 
the advocacy of our cause. Mr. Burrows 
much wanted me to speak for him, but 
after a week's traveling and speaking I 
really needed a day of rest. 


And one scene on the day of rest I had 
in Workington will remain long photo- 
graphed on my memory. After the long 
stretch of gloomy weather the sun broke 
forth in the afternoon and in company 
with three of our Workington friends I 
went out on the hills and lay fora while 
onaknoll, The atmosphere was wonder- 
fully clear for this country, which is, I 
to think, the most beauti- 


am inclined 


ful country on earth when the sun does | 


shine, Before us the Isle of Man loomed 
up clear and sharp, On the right sparkled 
the waters of the Solway tirth and beyond 
it rose the hills of Scotlund, Behind and 
to our left were the lofty Cumberland 
mountains, fresh snow mantling the peak 
of Skiddaw. In the foreground was Work- 
ington, the chimneys and converters of 
the great steel works towering high, and 
between mountains and sea a restful pane 
orga of hill and dale, hedges und trees, 
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red plowed. flelds interspersed with the 
living green of pastures and the fainter 


green of the fields in wineh the 
young prain was already springing, But 


it was the larks that charmed me most, 
They sang in the stn as though they knew 
IT was a stranger and were bent on doing 
their best to please me. 
then another, springing from the ground, 
with a burst of melody pouring from their 
throats, they rose, up, and up, and up, 


First one and 


singing as they went, until they became .- 
the tiniest specks and then were lost to 
sight. Their music growing fainter and 
fuinter, but still continuing, they seemed 
the very embodiment and tvpe of inno. 
cent and exuberant enjoyment. Then 
falling and singing, they came down like | 
spent darts, and, so close to the ground 
that. our eyes could not follow then, 
skimmed off to the nests where their mates | 
were keeping house, Oue must listen to 
the skylarks on such a day to fully ap-. 
preciate Shelley's ode, and to realize what 
our word “‘skylarking” originally meant, 


There is a good little knot of thorough 
single tax men in Workington, The man 
who first brought the seed: here is Mr, 
Holmes, a butcher. He came here from 
the Midlands, and was originally a brick- 
yard hand. 


first intellectual stimulus from a Congre- 


He vot, so he told me, his 


gational minister, whose name L cannot 
remember, who brought together a class 
of young men, and encouraged them to 
read, to think and to discuss. Lfow much 
goud «® man may do without in this world - 
ever fully realizing it! One day, some 
three or four years ago, Mr. Holmes found 
a copy of “Progress and Poverty” on a 
book stall, bought itand read it, and be- 
came one of us, having been doing his 
best ever since that tune to spread the 
light, 
T. Jarman, who, bred on a Cumberland 
farm, is now employed in one of the steel 


Another most earnest man is Mr. 


works, and who weted as the secretary of 
the committee which organized the mcet- 
And I 
meta number of others of the same kind 
who told ime, what) Mr. Burrows corrob- 
orated, that firmly 
planted in this town, especially among 
the men in the works, 


in and pot) me to Workington. 


our doctrines are 


In Workington, as everywhere else, it 
is only necessary for one to get his eyes — 
opened to the question to see on every: 
band the most glaring instances of the 
gross absurdity and injustice of the pres- 
ent tenure of land. Mr. Curwen, 
who Canon Thornley is so anxious shall 
not be robbed, is by descent the lord of 
the greater part of the land over which 
tne development of the steel industry 
has caused Workington to spread. For 
the land which he condescends to let peo- 


The 


ple build on, though but of mere agricul- 
tural value before, he charges an annul 
rentof from dd. to 6d, per square yard, 
Long rows of little, boxy houses, with 
apologies for yards, which are literally 
not big enough to swing acat round in, 
pay him each two pounds a year for the 
mere privilege of standing there, and, 
like other lords of the manor, he picks 


up all the incidentals, big or littl. The 
big things come from the works, the 


water frontage, ete., and here, for ine 
stince, is one of the little items: To get 
a supply of water the town las to pay Lord 
Lonsdale, the same who has recently been 
exploring in the Aretic, £800 @ yeur for. 
the privilege of tuking it out of uw creek, 
To get it to town the corporation of 
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Workington laid pipes through Mr. Cur- 
wen's land, and for a little part of the 
way through glebe land, The laying of 
these pipes not: only did not injure the 
fand; it improved it an.value, by making 
it more eligible as sites for fuctories and 
houses. But no sooner were the pipes 
laid than Mr. 
for way leave, and finally compelled. its 
payment. The old reetor heard of this, 
and £1,000 
strance was unavailing 
insisted that as Mr. Curwen had had 
£1,000 he must have £1,000 too, and the 
town had finally to pay that also. 


Curwen demanded £1,000 


demanded also, © Remon- 


The old rector 


I left Workington on the merning of 
Monday the 15th, carrying with me many 
pleasant recollections of our friends there, 

and went on. {to Carlisle, and from there 
to Newcastle. 

by the members of the conumittee that 
had been formed to manage the meetings 
in this part of the country, and after a 
couple of hours spent with them left for 
Alnwick in compnny with Mr J. W. 


Twas met at the station 


Wakinshaw 
committee. This town, which lereabouts 
is called Anareh, clusters around the eittes 
of Alnwick (Anarch) 
seats of the duke of Northumberland, the 
great magnate of this part of the country. 
We had a big meeting for such. a little 
place, and a most effective one, too, al- 
though some few of the townsmen pro- 
claimed their allegiance to “His Grace” 
by shouting that Twas proposing sheer 


robbery and leaving the meeting, Mr, 
Wakinshaw and J staid over the next 


morning, and, in company with Mr. lou- 
cas, a local radical, visited the outside of 
the great castle. 
refitted at large cost, and is for some 
months in the year the residence of the 
duke, who has a number of other resi- 
~dences. A gentleman in brass buttons 
and with a broad gilt band around. his 
hat led us through the inelosure and 
pointed out to us the windows of the 
apartments that are set aside for visiting 
royalties, the windows of the breakfast 
rooms, tlie the dining 
halls, the duke’s and the duchess’s private 
apartments, the library, etc; told us where 
the elevators ran that take up the coal, 
victuals, the beating and 
lighting apparatus was located; Opened 
for us an armory, principally filled with 
arms and accoutrements bought by pre- 
vious dukes for the Northunimberland ten- 
antry whea they were organized into a 


It has been rebuilt and 


supper rooms, 


etce.; where 


militia corps during the Napoleonic wars, 
and offered to show us the old dungeon 
and the stables, The view from the eas- 
tle issuperb. The park, with its winding 
river, isa noble one, and as the tenants 
of the hillsides within eyesight of the 
castle are not permitted to cultivate, the 
whole view is parklike and peneeful— 
peculiarly beautiful in the fresh ercen of 
the early spring. 

The duke of Northumberland is a very 
great man indeed. He not only owns 
about all within sight in these parts,-but 
very much more, I*or instance, all the 
salmon in the sea within three miles of 
the shore for a loug distance up anu down 
the coast are his, and he is constantly ex- 
tending his ownings by purchase or tak- 
ing. Of course this appropriation of 
ancient rights on the part of the vreat 
local magnates has been easy, for tenants, 
cottiers and villagers do not like, or can- 
not alford, to resist what.a powerful neigh- 
bor may choose tu do, and a mere appro- 
priation soon becomes a vested interest, 
There are some little cottage sites of free- 
hold land near the duke’s dairy, The 
duke is grad ally buying these up, and 
letting thi: co tuges go to decay, When 
he gets thrwaa the will tear them down 
and have the approach to his dairy quite 
clear, These cottagers, it seems, had an 


and Mr. TT. Rk. Dodd of the | structions, 


mastle, one of the: 
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the duke, through his agent, some time 
ago offered if they would give this right 
up to build them a bath, Such a proposal 
from so great a man was of course agreed 
to, I saw the bath. It resembled an 
American farmer's spring house, and the 
villagers not liking to bathe in such a 
place have let it goto decay. But their 
right of bathing in the river is gone, 
There is a photograph of the duke—an 
untiable looking old gentleman—in a vil- 
lage shop, but thisis about all that the 
Alnwick people ever see of ‘this grace.” 
lor when he drives through the village 
it is with the blinds of his carriage drawn 
down, and where the carriage road of the 
park comes w:-thin sight of the public 
bridge there is a covered way. The eti- 
quette of the family is said by the vil- 
lavers to be patterned on that of Windsor, 
and when a master is called in to give 
instructions to the Northumberland chil- 
dren, he is not permitted tospeak to them 
directly, but must address a governess, 
who repeats: to the youngsters the in- 
How true all this is, I of 
course, do not know, but this is what the 
people thereabouts scem to believe. 


In our walk along one of the roads we 
passed an entrance to the park, and 
though our Alnwick friend insisted that 
there was no adniission, we determined 
to open the door and look in at the 
beauties the high wall concealed. This 
we did, and no one saying nay, we en- 
tered a pace or two, when a bent old man, 
miuch excited, came tottering out of the 
lodge shouting as loud as his extreme 
feebleness would permit, ‘‘Begone! be- 
gone! you're letting, out my chickens! 
Nay,” he shouted, as well as he could, as 
if the more to impress us, ‘“‘you are letting 
out the duke’s chickens!” In his excite- 
ment he waved his hand into the park 
and bade us begone in that direction, and 


us he insisted we obeyed, and had a very 


pleasant walk. The old man was not 
there when we returned. We wanted to 
vive him some silver, but not wishing to 
excite him again by hunting him up we 
went quietly out. 


ete mee erie nen ey etme teeny scence 


TJeft Alnwick and went direct to Sund- 
erland in Durham. I was received at the 
station by John Crown, an iron ship 
builder, a great radical anda thorough 
single tax man, with whom I felt well 
acquainted, because of what [had heard of 
him from my friend Tom Jones of New- 
port, Mr, Crown was launching that day 
wv 2,000 ton iron steamer and I was in time 
to have a good view of the Jaunch, see 
her christened Washington, and at the 
request of the owner, propose the health 
of the builder. 





Here is a great industry in which we of 
the United States would have been to-day 
excelling the world but for our tariff, 
John Crown was a wooden-ship builder, 
who turned to iron-ship building when the 
change fron: wood to iron came, us Amer- 
ican ship builders would have done had 
not the enormous tariff! taxes we put on 
everything that enters into a ship pre- 
vented them, The English could not 
build these ships as they do, if their build- 
ers were hampered with our tariff. For 
almost everything that enters into the 
composition of the steel ships that are to- 
day launched in such numbers on the 
Tyne, the Wear and the Clyde is imported 
into England—even the ore of which the 
plates are made coming from Spain and 
Africa, But the crushing out of American 
ship building by our protection to Amer 
ican industry has given them a long start, 
in the subdivision of industry and the 
growth around all the ship building ports 
of the auxiliary and subordinate indus- 
tries which go to the finishing and fur- 
nishing of the ship, How the production 
of ships is thus facilitated may be inferred 





ancient right of bathing in the river, but | by the fact that though it was Jate on 
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Tuesday afternoon when J saw the hull of 
the Washington lide off the ways in Mr. 
Crown’s shipyard, yet. by Thursday after- 
noon she had been towed to another 
wharf, her triple compound engines and 
donkey engines and boilers all put in 
place, and by seven o’clock on the next 
working day, (Good Friday being a gen- 
eral holiday) she was back on the ways in 
Crown's shipyard and the clattering riv- 
eting hammers were closing up her deck- 
plates. By this tyme, a week afterward, 
she has doubtless had her trial trip and is 
on her first voyage. 
these, are in time of war worth any num- 
ber of ironclads maintained during times 
of peace. ; 


Facilities such as 


The Sunderland meeting was a splendic 
one. Our ideas are firmly grounded in the 
radical section of the liberal party here. 
John Crown, who seems to be extremely 
popular, isa host in himself. Ue is not 
merely thoroughly straight and sound in 
principle, but isa man of extensive and 
varied reading, and has a wonderful know- 
ledge of local antiquities. He has dug up 
from the old records instance after in- 
stance, many of which he told me, but 
which I have not now time to recount, 
showing how what are vow called the 
vested rights of the landlords have been 
acquired by a series of bold usurpations 
and appropriations. 


On Wednesday evening I spoke at Con- 
sett, a town built up by the works of the 
Consett steel company. Mr. E. R. Pease, 
who was in the United States last year, 
and Mr. A. Howson of Newcastle accom- 
panied me. , We were met at the station 
by the carriage of Mr. William Jenkins, 
the manager of the works, which took us 
up to his big house for tea. Mr. Jenkins, 
who is the general boss of the place in 
his capacity of manager of the works, 
had agreed to preside. But I think from 
some questions he asked me as to our 
principles, and the astonishment he 
evinced when he found that ] was not in 
favor of dividing things and did not pro- 
pose to set any limit to the amount of 
wealth anyone could acquire, that he did 
so rather with a view of minimizing what 
harm I might do than by way of approval. 
The meeting was of course a small one, 
but it was a most interesting one. Mr. 
Jenkins opened with a little speech in 
which he said in substance that they had 
heard a good deal about me and were now 
there to hear what I myself had to say. 
I put the case for the single tax, and when 
IT had got through Mr, Jenkins made an- 
other speech in which he said virtually 
that our propositions were nothing like as 
objectionable as he had supposed them to 
be, but that nevertheless there were cer- 
tain grave objections which he proceeded 
to state. I thereupon met his objections 
and answered a number of objectionsand 
questions from others, After some two 
hours, during which the audience seemed 
intensely interested, the meeting was 
brought to a close by another little speech 
from Mr. Jenkins, in which he said that 
they hind certainly got a good deal to 
think abot and would not fail to think it 
over, and expressed an earnest wish that 
IT might come back at an early date and 
give them some further explanation of 
the single tax, Then, after a yeneral 
hand shaking, we went off again to Mr, 


Jenkins’s house and talked single tax 
with him till train time. 


Oe cme a te 0 a ape eee ar tennant enn 


Mr. Jenkins got from me a good deal of 
information about the single tax, but in 
return [managed to get some information 
as to the Consett steel works which ought 
to be of interest to those Americans who 
imagine that our protective tariff, besides 
giving enormous profits to Andrew Car. 
negie, and his like, really fosters Ameri- 
can steel making. The fact is that if our 
protective tariff were in existence in this 
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country the Consett steel works, instead 
of paying dividends of ten per cent, could 
not live. Every pound of the ore which 
they convert into steel is imported from 
Spain and Africa, and under our tariff” 
would be subjected to a protective duty 
of 75 cents per ton. This very ore has to 
be imported into Pennsylvania for the 
use of the steel works there, und the duty 
upon it is the only réason why steel can 
not be made in Pennsylvania as cheaply 
asin Mngland. The Consett works were 
originally started to work some veins of 
iron ore in the immediate vicinity, but 
these have since run out. Even had this, 
not been the case the ores are not of the. 
kind required for the modern processes of 
steel making, and the Consett works 
would have been abandoned could they 
not get cheaply the ores of Spain and 
Africa, Our Pennsylvania works, espe- 
cially such as those of the Cambria at 
Johnstown and those of the Carnegies 
at Braddock, where natural gas is used, 
get much cheaper fuel than the Consett. | 


The Pennsyivania steel men know. of - 


course how the duty on iron ore hampers 
them, but they submit to this robbery for 
the sake of the greater robbery that the 
protective tariff permits them to carry 
on at the expense of the general Ameri- 
‘an public. Itis no wonder that a visit 
to England and an inquiry into the con- 
ditions of English industry turned David 
A. Wells fron: a thorough going protee- 
tionist into astanch opponent of protec- 
tion, It isa pity that he cannot go sume- 
where else and become areal free trader 
instead of a mere tariff for revenue man. 
But in his way he has done and is doing |. 
much good. oe 








On Thursday night I spoke in the New. 
astle town hall. The night was a very un-~ 
fortunate one, as Good Friday is here a gen-) 
eral holiday. Coming in the early spring 
and being followed by Saturday, which is 
always a half holiday, then by Sunday and 
then by the generally observed bank holi- 
day on Easter Monday, it is a fuvorite _ 
time for excursions and visits. The hotel 
at which we stopped, and which is ordin- 
arily full, contained on this night and for 
the three following days no other guests 
but ourselves. The committee had not 
originally intended that I should speak on 
this night, but after they had made ar- 
rangements with other towns they found 
that there wasa liberal meeting set for 
the Monday night they had intended 
me in Newcastle. And 
they especially wanted the active lib- 
erals to be present they had no al- 
ternative on account of other engage- 
ments for the hall but to accept about the 
worst night in the year, 


to speak as 


Under these 
circumstances I was not disappuinted that 
the audience was w comparatively smail 
one, amounting to not more than a thou. 
sand, if indeed it was quite that. But the 
lurge stuge was packed with active en 
in the fiberal organization, some 250 of 
the liberal six hundred, I was told, being 
present. The chairman was Spence Wat- 
son, the leading solicitor, and the most 
influential liberal in all this region, To 
his persistent refusal only it is due that 
he is not representing Newcastle in parlia- 
ment. And to his determined fight in 
the Birmingham conference against any 
further coercion is credited the change of 
front on the Irish question of the liberal 
purty, Our committee was delighted with 
the Newcastle meeting, 


Meee nes penne + cme me en ete ae 


Kor Good Friday, when of course 9 ¢ 
speaking was impossible, our friends had 


arranged an excursion into the country, 


and with Mr, Crown from Sunderland 
and the members of the Newcastle com> 
mittee and their families, we had a mast — 
enjoyable day, e 
On Saturday, April 20, I spoke at Ash- o 
ington colliery, to the north of Newceatle,. 



















































































































































































































































































































brought them 


and. facilitated 


May 11, 1889. 











The Suenee hove’. was avery represen- 
tative and influential one, being com- 


posed of leadingg workmen from the col- 


lieries roundabort. 


It had been announced that on Sunday 
evening TE would “fill the pulpit® of Dr. 
Rutherford's Bath Dane Congregational 
church in Newcastle. Traveling avound 
during the week had- kept me so busy 
that I did not see Dr. Rutherford, and I 

that Iwould meet 
But when I got there 


supposed, of course, 
him-at the church, 

on Sunday evening T found, to my aston- 
ishment, that Drv. Rutherford had indeed 
expected me to “fill his pulpit,” having 
cone off to Sunderland to preach, leaving 
me to do the praying, the giving out of 
the hymns, the reading of the scriptures, 
and everything else down to the benedic- 
tion. T hardly felt like filling a pulpit all 
at once socompletely, and while the large 
congregation waited there was a hurried 
consultation between Mr, Wakinshaw and 
the deacons, and then they succeeded in 
finding ‘in one of the pews uw licensed 
preacher from another congregation who 
consented to take charee of the services— 
Mr. James Troupe. We went together 
into the pulpit, and he did the more minis- 
terial part, while [delivered the lecture on 
Moses, which I have before delivered in 
3 vew York and other places, 


San Francisco, N 


Lam sorry that Jessening space and 
passing time conipel me to pass over my 
‘week in the north country so rapidly, as 
there were many things that interested 
‘me, and would, I think, interest the read- 
ersof THE STANDARD, to which I cannot 
allude. But during this week I have 
realized very forcibly the steady and 
-uccelerating growth of our ideas. I pass 
7 through and on, carrying with me many 

: pleasant recollections and sincere friend- 
ships, but I know that the work will con- 
tinue. The committee that was formed 
for the management of these lectures has 


brought together in Newcastle a knot of 
— thoroughly earnest. young men, all of 


_ them of gocd character and ability, and 
many of them telling speakers. It hus 
into touch with similar 
‘men in the other towns, and thus inspired 
The 
loose 


nussionary work, 


Newcastle men propose to form 


', und quiet single tux associations, and to 


carry on the propaganda by little meet- 
ings of their own and by the use of other 
associations, — All, 
our friends here, are active members of 
the liberal party, and have in this a most 
effective means for missionary 
for the exertion of 
~when the time comes. And the presence 
of prominent local liberals at all my meet- 
ings in such numbers 


or very nearly all of 


work and 


political influence 


“und in, such prom- 
inent places is not only an evidence of 
how our ideas have been respectabilized 
- since I was here before, but of itself tends 
powerfully to get for them a hearing. 
The temper of the audiences, the charac- 
ter of the questions, and the punctuation 


of the “hear, hears’? show me unmistak-. 


ably how large has been the advance 
since I was here four years avo, and the 
-manner in’ which 
vaining by diffusion--in) many cases in- 
sensible diffusion, But the difference is 
even more marked by 


* the “platforms,” 


our ideas have been 


the character.of 


One thing is as obvious here as in the 
United States-—the enormous gain we 
have made by following the logic of our 
principles and taking the free trade side 
inthe last presidential contest, This hus 
xi ven us sympathizers and attentive hear. 
ers in quarters where otherwise it weuld 
have been hard t to secuve them, 


sete ere we eae ene cc 


: I got to dinburg zhon the afternoon of 
Monday, April 33d, and was met on the 
platform by McGhee and Miller of Glas- 


gow, Barton, the secretary of the Land | 


fs pier ema cana ag i a ees pias i A 


ee ait: i letighic; ind delepationis fiete | No Soni. ere thiege tiixed ‘ot levi act in 
the Highland land league, the Edinburgh | Just proportion to actual land values, but 


istic character, a 





trades counci], the land restoration society 
and a large number of friends of the 
cause, ineluding Fleming of Dundee and 
D. A. McDonald of Aberdeen, the Scot- 
tish solicitor with whois IT made my last 
trip through Skye, and who talked to the 
crofters in their native 
talked English. 
around Councillor Gilles, he read and pre- 
sented to me a beautifully illuminated ad- 
dress of w elcome to Seotland, 


tongue while I 


The crowd gathering 


enclosed in 
case. Then two 
pipers in gorgeous tartans struck upa wild 
marching wir, and forming in procession 


aw handsome morocco 


we followed them through the’ streets to 


the hotel where L was to stay. 

I spoke in the evening in the large 
Music hall. The audience, in spite of the 
bank holiday and the fine weather—for 
picturesque Edinbu rzh never looked more 
beautiful than on the sunny afternoon 
When IL entered it last Monday--was a 
splendid one, and completely filled the 
large music hall, with the exception 
of a few the rear of the 
galleryv—and this an audience 
which had paid for admission. Councillor 
Culles, president of 
league, presided, and amony those present 
recollect were Prof. 


seats jn 
far 


the Highland land 


whose names [ can 


‘Blackie, president of the Scottish Home 


rule association; J. M.Naught, secretary of 
h. Ainslie Brown, chief 
political agent of the liberal party; the 
president, secretary and other prominent 
thembers of the Trades council; Bailie 
Walcott, who moved and carried the 
motion in the Edinburgh council to pre- 
sent the freedom of the city to Mr. Par- 

ell, which has so horrified the toryism 
of Edinburgh; Gilbert Archer, the head 
of the Good Templars order in Scotland, 
and Town Councillors Macpherson, An- 
derson, Ritchie and Romaines, all active 
leaders of the liberal party, besides many 
clergymen and other prominent citizens 
whose names I cannot now remember. | 

At the conclusion of the meeting und: 
after the asking and answering of a num- 
ber of 


the same society; 


questions, some. few of a social- 
resolutions 
some eight or ten 
grood short specenee being made. 


series of 
were put and carr ied, 


AS ac moo of Wends: are waiting for 
me, including some who have come lone 
distances, Laniust close this letter without 
saying anything of my visits to Gala- 
shiels, Selkirk and Dunfries. To-morrow 
(Sunday) evening Tlecture in’ the Town 
hall, and then go on speaking duriag the 
week, winding up in Paisley on Saturday 





night. HENRY GrEorar, 
THE SINGLE TAX UNDER DESPOT. 
ISVS, 


One of the objections to the single tax 
which is urged with the greatest air of 
triumph by certain excellent college pro- 
fessorgs and others, whose minds are 
wedded to the theories of their own, is 
that the single tax has been tried for ages 
in oriental countries with disastrous re- 
sults, India, Egypt, Turkey and Palestine 
are freely cited as proofs of this supposed 
fact. It might suflive to say that the 
statement itself is not true, because it is 
founded upon the entirely incorrect 
assumption that taxes on land, as im- 
posed in oriental countries, are assessed 
only upon the market value of the bare 
land itself; whereas, in fact, such taxes 
are levied not only upon the land but 
also upon all its improvements, upon 
growing crops and especially upon trees, 
In the Turkish provinces, both in Kurope. 
and Asia, but especially in the latter, itis 
notoriously the custom for the tax gather. 
ers to count the number of trees and levy 
i tax upon each, even voing so far, somes 
times, as to levy taxes for trees which did 
exist in former time, but which have been 
loug since destroyed, or for trees which, 
in the opinion of the tax gatherers, ought: 
ta exist, although they never. have eX: 
isted, 


THE STANDARD. 


of arbit 


“president,” will nol change bis nature, 





there is) probably) no? instance of any 


oriental governor confining his exactions 


fowsingle tax, After taking all which 
heecan get out of the land and. visible 
injprovements, he resorts to other methods 
vary taxation; and, although, in: 
some of these countries, the oa 
have not sullicient knowledee to invent : 

system of taxation on personal prop ae 
similar to that which exists in’ various 
states of the Union, they are hot at all 
debarred by this want of knowledge from 
inventing other and still more clumsy 
methods of taxation, which have most 
of the evils and none of the merits of 
the American system. There is, there- 
fore, no country now governed by des- 


potism, in which taxation is limited to a ° 


single tax upon land values; and there is 
no evidence to be gather ed from history, 
which indicates that such a system: Was 
ever in force over any large extent of 
territory.: 


But it may be freely conceded that, in 
some countries governed despotically, 
both in the past and-in the present, taxa- 
tion upon land is the principal source of 
government revenue, and that, by reason 
of the poverty of the people, the greater 
part of this tax is assesed in proportion 
to the value of the land, so far as any pro- 
portion is observed at all. Even if we 
were to go further, however, and to con- 


cede, which is not true, that in some des-- 


potic countries all taxes have been col- 
lected from the rental value of land 
alone, it would not at all follow that. the 
results in these countries would be indica- 
tive of the result of an apparently similar 
method of taxation in any really civilized 
country, and, above all, among a. self 
governing people, 

Thus, let us suppose that the sultan of 
Turkey should collect: all taxes by 
ments upon the annual value of the land 
alone, the question would. still remiutin, 
what would he do with the proceeds of 
these tawes? If he were simply the ruler 
of a civilized self-governing people, the 
bulk, at least, of sueh taxes would be aup- 
pled to public purposes of weneral benetit 
to the whole community. Thus 
min who paud vent, in the form of taxes, 
would have the assurance that, while he 
patd- his proper shire for the privilewes of 
humiun society, he would receive back a 
fair equivalent in the benefits of good 
vrovernmment, Bit nothing of the kind 
would true in. Turkey. ‘The sultan 
would squander in debauchery aid waste- 
ful imuneoridity all the 
could possibly get. Ef his revenue were 
doubled he would) simply double his hi 
remand iucrease the mumber of dewraded 
favorites, Who would live upon the plane 


CSSESS= 


every 


be 


money Which he 


der which he-extorted from ao miserable 
poopie, MME his subordinate sovernars, 
from. the highest to the lowest: would. 


maturally follow his example, as they do, 

Taxation, raised for such purposes, is not 
really taxation 
nothing bat rent, extorted for the selfish 
use of landlords who contribute nothing 


to the benefit of their temiunts. In Ture 


key, as aomatter of fact, almost the whole ! 


proceeds of taxation are used for these: 
wasteful and wicked purposes; and so far 
as the people get any vood government iat 
il, they have to pay for it in fees and 
bribes, entirely apart from (axes. Even 
if all such sources of income could be 
stopped, vet the sultan aud his subordi- 
nates would sive too the people no more, 
in the way of good government, thin 
Was absolutely necessary in order to. iN 
supe their own lives; and ‘thes would tse 
at least two-thirds of the nations! royar: 
nie for the Senne coupe purpose: Ss ab 
presen ty a 


Now, there is no. masini nine, The 
landlord, by whatsoever name we 

‘all him, will smell as sweet, ortho we 
verse, as under his ordinary name, if the, 
nature of his service or want of service is 
nol changed, Merely labeling te landlord 


“governor,” “ecislature,” Oking,’? op 


Tf the proceeds of the tax upon land values 
are not applied faithfully ta the general 
goad of the peuple, they may just us well 





source of .income, 


turn for 
_ their 


“other 


in uny proper senses it is: 
rience of 


jure 
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Ve applied to the private ben ofit of indi- 
vidual landlords.: It is of the essence of 
despotic government that its revenue is 
sre to be applied to private and selfish 
purposes; and, ‘therefore, such revenue 
will only in smitll part. really promote the 
good of the people at large. Those who 
refer us to the example of despotic gov. 
ernments, as a proof that the adoption of 
the single tits will have no beneficial re- 
sults, ight with equal justice and equal 
triumph inform us that. if all the rent 
paid in this country were collected) from 
the landlords and then castinto the depths 

of the Atlantic ocean, it would do the - 
people no vood.. We know that very 

well, without so. instructed by 

learned: men, oe 


being. 


The ccuniie of India has been referred 
to. In some parts of India the British 
government collécts a large portion of its 
revenue by means of aa land tax. But: 
nowhere docs it confine self to this 
The salt tax, for ex- 
ample, is collected just as. rigidly in the 
provinces which are subject to the land 
tax as in-any others. But, apart from 
this, an immense portion of the public - 
revenue of India is used for purposes — 
which are of no benefit: to the people of 
India, India and Key ptare two countries 
Which rejoice in that greatest of blessings 
(according to protectionists), an almost 
invariable excess of exports over imports. 
The ‘balance of trade” is always “iu their 
favor” and always will be, so long as they 
are subject to foreign rulers, who annually 
extort many millions from their people 
without returning them anything in ex- 
change. If the single tax were established 
in both India and Eeypt the result to the 
people of those countries would be pre- | 
cisely the same as if an immense pro- — 
portion of the proceeds were thrown into. 
the sea, The people get nothing in re-- 
at least one-third to one-half of 
fixes, | 

The ground upon which (he single tax _ 
is urged for America and other self gov-- 
erning countries is that such countries, . 


having free government, receive, as nearly. 
us possible, an equal distribution among 9 


all their people of the benefits of that 
government, It is proposed to collect the 
entire revenue of these governments from 
the annual value of the land; because the 
people, as a whole, will pay to some one 
the amount of that annual value, and — 
that value being created by society, which _ 
is itself dependent for existence upon 
government, the expense of maintaining 
that government oughtto be paid out of © 
the fund which owes its existence to so- 
ciety. 

When any recoenized and Kexponsible’ 
advocates of the single fax propose to use 
the proceeds of that tax for the support of 
Hile, dissolute and useless moniurehs, or 
even to spend one pe nny of it for any: 
purpose than the general eood of} 
the whole people, ib willbe time enotgeh 
tu refute them by pointing to the expe 
the murderers, und des. 
hanchees who govern oriental countries, 

TMIOMAS (i. SHUMARMAN, 


thieves 








TE MAN LA T'PDAN 
~The Manhattan 
moved into its new 


N SINGLE TAX CLUB 
single tax elub has — 
and handsome quare 
ters at No, 86 Clinton place, and its first 
public meeting on Sundiuy evenings was” 
aos suecessful The address was. 
hy Me Wy HL the Forum, and 
‘TES object was fo show that protection 
has a tendency to degrade politics and ine S 
personal character. ‘Though. few. 
protectionists were present, 


One, 


Picie Of: 


the condition /ofr workmen, wnd 
several al: thes KPECe hes displayed Mar ed. 
ability. ‘The Manh: ie Chub is. Ung ues. : 
lionably becomuinee a nursery of the class 
omitors needed for the. issues, that. 
naw that. 











“One thing that: thie club thus cle: rly 


The habitual wee 
men yssures 










































there was ao 06. 
Jively and interesting debate amone free 
traders as to the extent to which freedons- 
hk exch; ange could be de ‘pended on to ime 
ab prove 




























large audiences for each public meeting 
and keeps up a lively interest among a 
considerable body of workers. One evi- 
dence of the growing power of the clab 
is found in the facet that a number of the 
best men who differed from us on ques- 
tions of policy during the last) canipaign 
have recently jomned itand are now heartily 
in uccord with its purposes. This desir- 
able result has been brought about with- 
out any modification of the club's bold 
declaration for free trade as well as the 
single tax, The club is wise in adhering 
toaclear cut defirition of its principles, 
fora comparatively stuall number of men 
‘thoroughly united as to object and 
method is vastly more effective for good 
than a much larger body divided on ques-, 
tions of principles and policy. 

The permanence of the Manhattan single 
tax club as a social organization for the 
support of economic principles is now as- 
sured, und it has become a question 
worthy of consideration, if the time is not 
come when it can be made an active factor 


in propaganda work in this city and state. | 


All that is necessary to make it) such is 
the hearty co-operition of single tax men 
throughout the city. Of course a club 
house on Clinton place is many miles 
away from the people in the northern 
part of the city, yet it is convenicntly situ. 
uted to the Ninth street station on the 
two principal elevated roads, and is actu- 
ally more accessible on that account than 
it would be if located at the geographical 
center of the island. Furthermore, the 
question of their own ability or desire to 
frequent the club house should not be the 
determining: consideration us to joining 
the organization among those able and 
willing to do something to promote the 
cause of the single tax, 

If the membership of the club could be 
increased to one thousand, as it ought to 
be, its insignificant dues of ten cents a 
week would give it an income of over 
$5,000 a year, which would enable it to 
maintain a larger and better club house, 
and probably give it aseparate hall for 

its public meetings, Such a membership 
' would also add greatly to the influence of 
the club on public opinion and make that 
influence felt throughout the city. Even 
with its present membership it is becom- 
ing a power for good, and is tacitly be- 
coming the ally of other and more power- 
ful organizations for the promotion of 
one part of the single tax programme. 
One or two small clubs have within the 
past few months abandoned their separ- 
ate organizations, and their members 
have joined the Manhattan, and there 
has been some talk of similar action in 
other instances. The Manhattan single 
tux club would probably meet such a 
move half way by remitting the initi- 
ation fee to members in good standing in 
other clubs, though ifs members feel a 
natural delicacy about urging such a plan 
if there is any strony feeling in favor of 
maintaining the existence of the smaller 
local organizations. 

It is possible that if the Reform club 
carrys out its announced programme that 
single tax men throughout the city could 
obtain the advantages of local organiza- 
tion and at the same time build upa 
powerful central body devoted exclusively 
to propaganda work for the whole princi- 
ple instead of a part of it, The Reform 
club proposes, if it has the means at its 
disposal, to promote the organization of 
tari! reform clubs in all the assembly 
districts of, the city. Of course sensible 
single tax men will be glad to see such an 
effort succeed, since tariff reform is, de- 
spite whatever protests its advocates may 
make, astep toward free trade, and such 
clubs cannot fail to stimulate the discus- 
sion of economic questions amongst many 
not wt present familiar with then 

It seems to me that our friends ought 
to assist such an effort, if it: is made, 
and that they can do so in) perfect 
good faith. It is not to our interest to try 
to convert such organizations into single 
tax, or even free trade clubs, Let them 
be mere tarilf reform clubs likely to at- 
tract those who are swayed by platforms 
and party cries. Consider them as politi- 
cal kindergartens that will accomplish 
the object we are all striving for—and 
that is to start men to thinking for them- 





selves. As such they will be useful insti- 
tutions and it is our duty to lend any 
assistunce we can in getting them started 
and in keeping them alive, J repeat, we 
must keep good faith, and not try to ‘cap- 
ture” them, but as individuals we shall 
have the right to show those with whom 
we are thus brought into contact higher 
truths andeducate them intoa detestation 
of the iwhole protective idea, Of course, 
Tam expressing merely my personal oping 
ion, but it seems to me that the forma- 
tion of just such elubs would offer an 
answer to the question so often asked at 
our meetings: Howshall we get the mass 
of people interested in economic ques- 
tions? 

I present this matter for consideration 
hereafter, but I wish to urge on our 
friends throughout the city the immediate 
consideration of the propriety ef making 


the Manhattan single tax club an organi- 


mzution strong enough to make it a power- 
ful factor; in influencing public opinion 
anda body capable of carrying on vigor- 
ous propaganda work. It has grown 
from small beginnings to its present pro- 
portions in i natural and healthy way, 


und itis the part of political wisdom to 
strengthen institutions 
naturally rather than attempt to form 


that spring up 


new ones. We need a powerful single tax 


club in New York, and if it) eventually 
should become so large as to be unwieldy 


it will then be time enough to consider 
the question of dividing it up into 
branches. Isee no other one thing that 
promises so much for our cause right here 
in New York as the concentration of our 
efforts toward the building up of the Man- 
hattan single tax club into a powerful 
organization for propaganda work, 
Wa. T. CROASDALE, 





GOSCHEN AND TAXATION. 


flis Programme Frighteus the Old Tortes 
While it Leads the Liberals to See the 
Benutien of the single Tax. 

New York Herald, 

Lonpon, May 6—The old section tory party, 
the strictly orthodox section, do not like Mr. 
Gioschen’s new special tax on estates of over 
£10,000 in value, They ask, Why should one 
punish a man’s children because during his 
life he was thrifty enough to lay by a small 
provision for them? It is the beginning of 
socialism aud if set on foat by a conservative 
government a fatal precedent is established. 

So the cood and true old tory is mourning 
and his sleep is disturbed hv horrible visions 
of what will happen to him when the radicals 
get into power. 

Here is how the matter stands. A man 
saves up £10,000. He has ten children and 
leuves to each £1,000. The state steps in and 
levies a special additional tax of £10 on each 
ehild. It makes altogether £!00 froin bim, 
although his fatber was taxed heavily on his 
income all bis life. Ondoubtedly this is a 
movement in the direction of Henry George, 
and it cannot rest where Mr. Goschen pro- 
poses to leave it. 

Mr. Gladstone gaveu fair notice of that 

the other night. Why should not a future 
ininistry increase the one per cent to five, 
ten, twenty or fifty per cent? It will always 
be possible to plead that what the conserva- 
tive party, the special guardians of property, 
sanctioned cannot be wrong. 
Can you wonder that the orthodox tory 
sometimes is unable to make out whether he 
is standing on his head or his heels? When 
that awful man, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
was Cleverly elbowed out the old old tory 
naturally thought that the rest of bis days 
would be passed in peace. Now he finds him- 
self being whisked about at the tail of Henry 
George’s cart. Isthere no lounger any trust 
to be reposed in any man!’ Where is safety 
to be found if not beneath the colors of Lord 
Salisbury 


Before Partinment,' 
London Christiia Commouwealth, 
“There was a distinguished man now in 
this country whose doctrines were making 
enormous progress, (‘Whol who?) Mr. Henry 
CGicorge. (Ministerial laughter.) Depend upon 
it this was w matter which would not be 
langhed out of existence. It was too great 
and had taken too deep root in this country 
tu be readily disposed of.” This reference to 
the prophet of San Francisco, in Mr Broad- 
hurst's speech on the condition of the poor in 
large towns Jast Tuesday week—received 
with radical cheers and tory laughter—sbows 
that the campaign has attracted the atten- 
tion of legislators on both sides of the house. 
The mocking laughter of the ministerial 
benches will probably change into un expres- 
sion of quite another feeling when the next 
general cleetion comes, for Mr, George’s in- 
fluences in the ceoustiltuencies grows every 
day, und his teachings are beginning to mold 
the programme of the liberal party. On 
Monday last Mr. George lectured in Mr, 
Broadbursv’s constituency (Nottingham); pus- 
sibly the inember’s reference to tae Jecturer 
may have been aninstance of “coming eveuts 
casting their shadows before,” 
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JUDGE MAGUIRE. 
Working With Voice and Pen for the Single 
Tas Cause-A Lecture at Oukinand, 


Single tax men in California, like siugle tax 
men everywhere else, are not permitting the 
movement to flac, They do not permit an 
opportunity of bringing the social problem 
before the public atuention to pass unused. 

Judge dames G. Maguire of San Franciscu 
isone of the most active among them and 
with both voice and pen is constantly at work. 
His clear, unprejudiced statements, backed by 
the luster of his unsullied official reputation, 
have hud a great influence in “spreading the 
light” on the Pacific coast. The Oakland 
Morning Times contained the following ab- 
stract of a lecture on “Lhe Single Tax 
Theory,” delivered by the etoquent lawyer iu 
that city recently: 


To most of us the subject is novel; our 
ideas of a just tax ure derived from our ex- 
perience, which is of a tax that falls on every 
kind of property. All taxes are regarded as 
burdensome, yet a tax ought not to be a 
burden. The single taxis nota burden, but a 
natural development. Our preposition will 
be presented under two headings. 

First, itis the most fair; second, it is the 
most practical and economical method of col- 
lecting taxes. ’Tis an old saying, “Right is 
expedient.” But we often find we can only 
Approximate the right. Our proposition is to 
wbolish all taxes save those resting on Jund 
values. This at first startles us. We ask 
bow can it be just to put all the burden on 
one kind of property alone? Why should we 
distinguish thus between land and other 
things known as property? 

Because there is a distinction naturally be- 
tween land and the other property. A man’s 
right to the things be has created by his owa 
labor, intelligence or skill differs materally 
from his right to the ownership of the air, the 
running waters or the land. The one he pro- 
duced himself by laoor or care, the other be 
has the right to use in common with all the 
creatures of the earth as the gift of nature or 
the creator, Land is the eift of God like light 
and air. Man has the right only to use these, 
and so to use them as not to exclude others 
from their rightful use of them. Yet sone 
control must exercised over it; there must be 
segregations of tracts for individual use for 
obvious reasons. 

But out of this necessary dividing and oc- 
cupying of lands bas grown a most destruc- 
tive system of land monopoly, the great evil 
of our age, by which a few hold enormous 
acreage, not for any use but to exact tolls off 
the labor of others. St. Paul said, Try all 
things, held fast tbat which is good, and 
the wisest statesmansbip has said that we 
shall disgard everything thattime has proven 
worthless, or that society has outgrown. This 
is reform. 

The earth belongs to the living, not tothe 
dead, and nothing but that which is found to 
be good ought to live. We are driven to 
change, alter, reform old custcms by neces- 
sity. Statistics show that only about ten per 
centof us own land at all, end the rest are 
landless. This per cent of the non-land 
holders increases. Our old system of land 
tenure defeats its orizinal object which was 
security to the industrious. °Tis now an en- 
cine whereby a few idlers may collect tribute 
off others. But do not blame them. Trey 
are only doing as we xii do, namely, taking 
advantage of opportunities. Society is to 
blame for all such evils. 

At San Francisco, on Market street between 
Second and Seventh streets, are thousands of 
busy, industrious persons toiling, trading, 
striving from year’s end to year's end, invest- 
ing also millions of capital, risking all they 
have and doing everything to make the civili- 
zation of our region greater and society bet- 
ter. In the year 1885 there were but four 
persons out of all these busy thousands who 
owned any of the real estate there, und to- 
day but three; and on Kearny street, in a 
lurge district, but two persous own the lots 
they do business on. And as rapidly us busi- 
ness increases the renters are taxed higher 
rents, Their labors and toils and the labors 
and demands of the thousands around them 
increase the value of the property und the 
rents are raised accordingly. It is so every- 
where, It is so in Illinois where landlords 
own the land and tenants improve, 

Land values increase here. Why! Because 
a million or s0 people come here aud more are 
looked for, 

We propose that the public shail have the 
benetit of all the value created by them. Why 
shall it be given to a few? If renters and 
and others should cease to work all values 
would gotonothing. Why shall all this value 
go to the few mouopolists! 

We are told of vested rights. J reply no 
one has any vested rights in to-morrow. That 
question has been so long, so often, so well 
settled I need merely mention it. The state 
has the right to select: and to exempt prop- 
erty from taxation, 

The public good, the common weal, is be- 
fore all and everything. It is the great ques- 
tion of the common good before which all 
private interests sink to nothing, 

Now as to the effect of taxes on land val- 
ves. Whatwillit be? Take Santa Marguer. 
itu valley—-owned by one person for instance. 
He excludes from this glorious region every- 
body. Thousands of families would be glad 
of homesteads, Tax it and the owuer will 
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have to get rid of it, if the single tax is prac- 
ticed. Suppose # man takes a forty acre 
piece. Heimproves it, puts houses, fences, 
trees, orchards, vineyards, raises stock. 
Forthwith under the present system you be- 
gin to punish him by taxing bis improvements 
—the more he improves the more he is taxed, 
This leads to evasion and fraud on his part 
and finally to perjury. But under our system 
of single tax he pays merely on the value of 
the land, No needof valuing and hluutine up 
his personal property. No hidieg, no evasion. 
At the very worst the man would pay no 
more tax than he does now. He is encour- 
aged toimprove. The speaker then showed 
how that to-day two-thirds of the personul 
property escapes taxation. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
New Yor World. 

GLasuow, April v8.— Henry George 
preached his land tax doctriues here to-day 
in the City hall to one of the largest audi- 
ences ever assembled there and composed 
mostly of church goers. Crowds had to be 
turned away from the doors. Rev. Mr. 
Cruikshanks, a prominent Presbyterian cler- 


gymnan, conducted the religious part of the ‘ 


services, and choirs from two Presbyteriaa 
churches furnished the music, — 
New York World. 

Lonpon, May 1.—The radicals are rejoic- 
ing over the rejection of the leaseholders’ ac- 
ceptance bill, whose progress in the house 
they have persistently hampered since its in- 
troduction. The rejection of the measure is u 
substantial triumph of Georgeisin, and the 
American apostle of sipgle tax may well feel 
gratified at the fate of the bill, more especi- 
ally in view of the enormous success of his 
present tour of the kingdom. 

New York Star, 

Lonpon, Muy 5.—Henry George bas met 
with marked suceess in bis lecturing tour of 
Scotland. He will close his campaign with 
his speech at Glasgow next Thursday and re- 
turn to London, Mr. George hus mude many 
converts during bis tour and it is uow quite 
evident that single tux will bea very impor- 
tant factor in imperial politics in the north at 
the next election. Mr. George has made his 
vreatest inroads in the hberal ranks, and it is 
quite clear that the Scottish liberals must 
udopt his theory or become hopelessly divided. 


Where the Shoe Pinches, 
Hamilton, Ont., Times. 

Henry George is now in England, and the 
mail reports coufirm the reports sent by cable 
as to the epthusiasin which his public ad- 
dresses have evoked. He could not find a 
better text for his argument. in favor of the 
tuxation of land and the removal of all taxes 
on improvements than the statement in @ re- 
cent issue of the London and Produce Ga- 
zette, Which points out that “in Sussex not 
one farmer in twelve can freely claim the 
limited advantages of the agricultural hoid- 
ings act. Landlords desire no improvements 
to be made if they have to pay for them. 
The result is that farmers make no improve- 
ments. They are in consequence said to be 
lazy and deticient in intellazence and energy. 
American, Canadian, Australian and even 
Russian farmers have every inducement to 
make improvements, becuuse they work on 
their own land. British farmers are thus 
prevented from helping themselves, while 
foreign competition is encourayed.” 

Of course, the landlords desire no improve- 
ments to be made if they cannot tuck the 
cost of them onthe tenants. That has been 
their policy for hundreds of years, and their 
practical vontrol of partiamenut has enabled 
then to crystalize their wishes into law. 
While the farmers made the improvements 
aad the landlords, on the strength of the in- 
creased value thus given to the land, were 
uble to raise the rental at the end of each 
successive lease, they were extremely happy. 
While the landlord lived in fuxury and idle- 
ness in Paris and Lundon, the evergetic 
farmer found that the mure progressive be 
Was the greater the share of the product of 
his Jaber did the Jaudlord demand. Now that 
compensation for improvea.ents of farm build- 
ings by a tenant hes, under certain not 
aiiwaysattaipable conditions, been forced from 
the lundlord, he turns kicker, as the London 
journal poluts out, and once more the real 
money nnaker frome the somis dade to sutYer, 
The larmer, thus hbaversupped, cannet ake 
headway azniust foreign competitions He 
must first of aillthrow the Old Man of the 
Sea—the non-producer—ot! bis back. That 
nin best be doue by adepting the system of 
putting all taxes ou lund and relieving im- 
provements, thus encouraging, instead of 
circumscribing, the employment of labor. 
The condition of the British tenant farmer 
would be even worse were the single tax 
system introduced into this aud other coua- 
tries which export agricultural products to 
the old land, and the farmers thus emanei- 
pated from the payment of tribute to the 
combines which are nurtured under the so- 
called protective system. 


Judge Reid Has Done Good Work tu Mee 
bile. 

MoniLeE, Ala., April 22.-—Judge Reid's ad- 
dress here on the luth instant has awakened 
much interest. He gave just enough to whet 
the appetite of the public. Moreot the same 
kind of thing willfollow. After the lecture 
I gave away all my back numbers of Ti 
STANDARD. This is the third time T have 
given away my file of THE Sranpanp. | 
cunnot keep the pauper when l see so much 
need of its being circulated, Later I hope 
to seud for a tile, Now, all the money T can 


spare goes to spreading the light. 
E, Q. Norton. 
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THE PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


SinaLe Tax ENROLLMENT COMMITTEE, | 
New York May 7th, 1889. § 

There has been a slight improvement 
in the receipt of the petitions and the to- 
tal has now gone beyond 52,000, the num- 
ber that in) the original calculations of 
of the committee it was assumed could be 
obtained ina year, which, though ynuch 
smitller than the enthusiasm of some of 
our friends led them to predict, is certain- 
ly asatisfactory record for five months 
work, 

J.J. Barnard of Passaic, N. J., writes 
me that he has heard the question asked 
why we have not two or three times 50,- 
O00 signatures. He says THE STANDARD 
must have from 40,000 to 50,000) readers 
wnd surely each one of them would siyn 
petition, while workers have sent in sig- 
natures ranging in number from Mr, Bak- 
eis 1,600 down to one, 

Tean only say in reply to the queries put 
to Mv, Barnard that the number of peo- 


ple who are willing to do something fora 


cause appears to be but a small percent- 
age of those who believe init. There are 
thousands of STANDARD readers, probably, 
who have never signed the petition and 
wh) have never been asked to work for it, 
forthe simple reason that the paper is 
very largely circulated through the news 
agencies und there is no. way of directly 
reaching those who purchase it. The sub- 
ject has been steadily presented, how- 
ever, through its columns, and [cannot 
vecount for the fuct that any single tax 
man reading it should have failed to sign 
a petition and send for more, The chief 
reason, however, of the failure to realize 
the sanguine expectations of Mr. Bar- 
nard’s friends is found in the fact that the 
whole work of soliciting sivaatures his 
been done by less than 3,000 people, while 
the active, energetic work has been done 
by a few hundred. 

Mr. Baker's example proves that nearly 
every one properly approached will sign 
the petition, but, as bas been said by one 
of our correspondents, a great many peo- 
ple contine their efforts to Known single 
tax men and scem to hesitate to speak to 
anyone else. This is a mistake, for one 
of the chief objects of the petition is to 
give our friends an opportunity to present 
the subject to those not familiar with it 
and make an argument in support of our 
principles. The number of men who will 
do this, however, appears to be small, 

The impression seems to prevail in some 
quarters that the work of the committee 
is confined to merely receiving petitions, 
Such is far from the case, Every signa- 
ture received is transcribed on a card and 
a revular card index of all signers is thus 
kept, which is carefully classified by states, 
cities and towns, se that in almost an in- 


stant we are able to ascertain whether or 


not asignature has been received. Again, 
a separate card index of workers is kept, 
which enables us to ascertain without 
difliculty the post office of any corres- 
pondent who neglects, as many do, to put 
his address at the top or bottom of his 
letter. In addition to this a state book 
has been prepared by which all of the 
workers in each state are classified by 
post oflice address. 

As a piece of machinery for propaganda 
work, the records of the conimittee are 
probably as perfect as they could well be 
made, and one-tenth of the sum: used by 
most political or economic organizations 
engaged in the work of propaganda would 
give to this committee an opportunity 
never before offered for the advancement 
of our cause. 


The enrollment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week . 2. 6 1 ee D1, 
Received during week ending April 29, 1,388) 





Total 5°92 2 ye 8 ‘ ame 2, S85 

Contributions other than those received 
from regular subseribers during the same 
period have been as follows: 


Anon, Sprincfield, Mass. . oo. 0.0.2. 1 00 
Alex. Helmle, Buffalo, N.Y...) . 1 00 
H. H. Pechin, Salem, Va... . 1 00 
Johan Dunn, Brooklyn, N.Y... 2 00 


George Svhretter, Jackson, Mich, . 25 
“A Pagan,” Jersey City, Nod... 
Cc. A. Potwin, Zanesville, Ohio... 
P. J. MeLean, San Franeiseo, Cal. . 
Henry Walker, Springfield, I... 
M.J.8., Indiana. 2... 
O. H. Schramm, Kansas City, Mo. . 
§ W. Hoch, Adrian, Mich . o. . 
Pp, A. Macfarlane, Jasper, Ala... 
On account of sale of seats donated 

by THE STANDARD for the Centen- 

nial Celebration, 2.0.0. 0.0004 


ay 
= 


et teh et ee 
= 


48 00 


$08 51 
Wa. T. Croaspane, Chairuiaa, 
The following extracts are taken from 
leiters received by the committee: 
Thomas Howie, Vinita, Cherokee Nation.— 
I xend you fifty more blanks signed. I think 
} bave done well, as the population of Vinita 








does not exceed 800. 
converting people of ordiuary intelligence. 
The single tax only has to be explained in 
order that it may be accepted. 
signers is principal of the academy of this 
place and graduated with David A. Wells. 
‘bree of the signers are doctors and some of 
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l have no trouble in 


One of the 


them are merchants. 
EK. P. Foster, Cincinnati, Ohio,—-One of the 


signers isa college cliss mate of mine and 


the persun who first culled my attention to 
“Progress and Poverty” by which I was cuap- 
tured, [thought I wouid try the petition on 
the street car the other day. I banded one 
to a young man who sat next me. He read it 
and suid, inquiringly, “Henry George! = | 
said ‘‘ves,” and be replied “I am stuck on that 
myself. Ihave read his ‘Progress und Pov- 
erty,’” and down went his name. I then 
handed one to the man on the other side of 
me. His remark was, “L am inclined .to be- 
lieve inthat myself, but [have a brother in 
the legislature, aud he would kick me if he 
sees my name there.” However, he seemed 
to think that brains ought to come out abead 
of boots, for be conciuded to brave the 
danger, aud sign the blank, It really seems 
that if the case were to be put toa jury trial it 
would be diflicult to find in = this region 
twelve men intelligent enough, according to 
the ordiuary standard, to qualify by afflrm- 
ing that they had not already formed an 
opinion on the subject. 


W. A. Garretson, Lincoln, Kas.—l was en- 
tirely alone here only last fall as a sympa- 
thizer with the single tax movement, but I 
have patiently and persistently pressed it 
upon everybody whose attention [ could com- 
mand and now [ have help in soliciting signa- 
tures as Well as subscribers to THE STANDARD, 

Louis Klein, Bryu Mawr, Pa.—I have been 
writing articlesou the injustice of our present 
mode of taxation to our local paper. Whether 
the people here sign the petition or not does 
not matter, since everybody is now talking 
about taxing land higher, but they do not ex- 
actly know how to go aboutit. Their devo- 
tion to the protective tariff blinds them tothe 
true method. However, cur idea is growing 
and will wet there in time. 

Jobn W. Betz, Aonville, Pa.—The present 
lul! ip busiaess and tke lack of work gives 
working people av opportunity to think, and 
they are thinkiug. The other day Lheard a 
workingman say, ‘We had better have re- 
elected Cleveland.” [I gave him Shearmian’s 
‘Address to Farmers.” 


J. W. Woodworth, Chicage.—When I hist 
wrote you [thought Thad obtained all the 
siznatures possible, but Ihave not ceased to 
preach the gospel of single tux, aud the re- 
sult bas been fruitful. I hope now to be able 
to send you many more in the near future. 


Bolton Smith, Memphis, Tenu.—! have had 
tin card holders made for six cents each, and 
one of our friends puts on them mw bronze 
letters, “The Single Tax. Take a Card.” 
Over « hundred of these mute propagandists 
will be at work ina few days in railroad sta- 
tions, barber shops and restaurants, each of 
them filled with cat cards. These curds 
reneh men who would not read longer tracts. 
Letus getup a single tax card series aud keep 
the card holder filled with new ones. We 
will soon get people accustomed to looking 
for new cards at their barber shops and 
other places of resort. A dozen cards can 
present the single tax from all sides. 

Victor Burnett, Cleveland, Ohio.—I have 
been at work here lately and probably shall 
remain here. Ihave attended the meetings 
of the single tax club and found the inem- 
bers to be, like sinzle taxers elsewhere, “the 
salt of the earth.” They are doing gocd 
work. Regular meetings ure bela every 
Wednesday eveniny and public) meetings 
every alternate Sunday evening at the club 
rooms, at Which the single tax is discussed. 
[ have been surprised to tind how many men 
there are to be found who favor free trade, 
and among them many who are as yet un- 
familiar with the siugle tax. The vacant 
land in this city, even along the principal 
thoroughfares, is a good object lesson in be- 
half of the abolition of the tax on improve- 
ments. Inthis end of the city (East Cleve- 
land) nearly all are beginning to see, in a 
degree, the injustice of exempting the land 
speeculator from his share of the taxes and 
lining the industries. Many who talk this 
way do not understand that they ure coming 
toward the single tax. 

Wim. & August Centner, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
Through circulating these petitions we tind 
that the single tax question has obtained a 
foothold in quarters that surprise us. Many 
prominent puliticians of municipal fame are 
studying the question. We feel elated over 
the progress the cause is making. 

S$. Tideman, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Mr, ——, 
whose name | send you, is a man who should 
not be neglected. J have worked with him 
patiently and persistently for two years and 
the first evidence I had that [ had caught him 
came when he signed the petition. Two years 
ago the mention of our ideas infuriated him 
and, though he is my best friend, he evidently 
recarded me asa thief and a villain. How- 
ever, J had marked him for my prey, and now 
he sees the greater part of the cat clearly 
und wonders how he could ever have been so 
foolish. He has eight young sons, so you see 
he counts for something in the future as well 
as the present. 


R. H. Gardner, Drexel, Floridu.—Twelve 
months ago there were only two or three sin- 


gletax men here and we were tantalized as 
cranks. 
manu within five miles of me has signed the 
petition and some of them ndvocate it warn 
ly. Italk and write single tax on ull ocens- 
ious. 
Farmers’ Alliance in eneh neighborhood and 
stir them up much good could be done in that 
way, as we have no single tax socteties here, 
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Now an opponent is a rarity. Every 


If we bad an able sveaker to visit the 


Prejudice is fast civing way and the evils of 


monopoly have foreed the masses to beyiu to 


look for a remedy. 
light, 

Warren Wasson, Kansas City, Mo.—-We 
havea flourishing organization here now and 
are looking forward with pleasant anticipa- 
tions to Mr. Thomas G. Shearmiun’s visit. 

Donald L. Munro, Altsona, Pa.—A republi- 
ean recently filled up his petition and gave it 
to me and also tulked it over with some of 
his friends and got them interested, He sub- 
sequently discovered that if the single tax 
was established it would do away with the 
protective tariff, so he came after his petition 
and got it buck on the pretense that he had 
put down a wrong address. He has not 
rectified that address yet. 

Robert: Baker, Albany, N. Y.—I send you 
herewith twenty-five signatures, making « 
total of 1,625 to April 29. 

Melvin H. Paliner, St. Louis, Mo.—Inclosed 
lind eighty five signatures to the petition, the 
result of my work among the striking car- 
penters of this city. Tam myself a carpenter 
and asked for the privilege of addressing the 
meetings of the strikers ou the single tax 
question, but W. P. Kliver, vice-president of 
the Brotherhood of carpenters and joiners 
of America, who has charge of the strike, re- 
fused to allow me to speak on that subject, 
giving as his reason that it might weaken the 
strike. New food given to the trade unionist 
is apt to make bin sick, 


H. D. Pechin, Salem, Va.—Since you last 
beard from me I have been talking to the 
proprietor of the principal hotel here and he 
has come out for the single tax and I think 
he will zo to work. Heis a good man for us, 


All the people need is 


Single Tax Vetition in Kughand, 
London Christian Commonwealth, 

The siugle tax petition issued by the Mug- 
lish land restoration league seems to have 
“supplied a long felt want.” Sheets tilled 
With names are already coming in freely, 
and those who send in one full sheet fre. 
quently ask for balf a dozen more “to fo on 
with.” If the friends of the anti-poverty 
cause make good use of this admirable means 
of “propaganda and enrollment,” the next 
few months will be oeceupied with a general 
discussion of the Jand question, which will 
be productive of the most useful result, 
Many who cannot lecture can valk. The pe- 
tition is a good text to talk from. All who 
wish to become missionary Workers in the 
wood cause should send to the seeretary of 
the Enetish land restoration league, S Duke 
street, Adelphi, W. C., for a petition sheet, 
und begin work at once. 


SINGLE TAX NOTES. 


A. d. Auchterlonie, New York city, lor- 
wards n survgestion sent to him by one of the 
signers of the petition that when men come 
into places seeking work single tux men pive 
thern some copies of the “Syllabus of Progress 
and Poverty” with instructions to sellit and 
keep the mouey. 

Springfield, Mo.—l had the pleasure of call: 
ing ov our friend Hamlin Russell, and attend: 
ing the St. Louis single tax league meeting 
the other night. They are all enthusiastic 
workers, and are aw very intelligent body of 
meu. K.P. ALEXANDER. 

Memphis, Tena.—We must hold a series of 
meetings in’ Memphis uext winter and we 
want Mr. George to come down. Even to ar- 
range lectures we should Kuow one unother 
and come together in some closer way. If 
we could bold a state, or, better still, a tri- 
state conference for Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Mississippi, it might attract attention aud 
give heart to our seattered friends. 1 feel 
this because | know what good the Chieago 
meeting did me. Everybody here seeins to 
be thinking about the single tax. The tide is 
rising at last. BOLTON SMITH. 


Single tax advocates in Seattle, Washing: 
ton Ter., who wish to organize a clubare re: 
quested to correspond with Alexander Walls, 
whose address is at the Washington iron 
works. 

Single tax men in) Memphis, Teun, wil 
hold a meeting on the second Suuday of each 
month, at 4 pan., inthe parlor of the Duebr- 
man hotel, to devise means for spreadiay the 
cospel of equal rights. 


Ricamonp, Va.—The single tax club meets 
on Sunday afternoons at No. SION, 22d street, 
Thomas Trisidder is president. 

Jno, T, CHAPPELL, See. 
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We Could Have Thousands of Okluhouas 
by Adopting the Sinyle Tax, 
betrolt News, 

Oklahoma is the land of promise to few. It 
will be the land of blasted hopes to the mia- 
jority. There is probably four to ax Umes as 
much available land in Michigan as there is 
in Ollaboma, But there ts this difference: 
The richest land in Oklobotoua @an be had for 


apes 


S1L2h anuere, While lund of eqaal fertility io 

this state, and equally accessible, cannot be 

touched for less than from 8l4 to $24 an acre, 

In both cases it is virgin soil, in which plow 

bas never been sunk, nor bas ux rung with the 
steady blows of the pioneer, 
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THE MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB. 


An “Ac Homet in tte New Quarters Wale 
ter HW. Paige's Interesting Adda eas. 

The furniture of the Manhattan single 
tax club was taken last Saturday from its 
storage and put into the new rooms at No. 
86 Clinton place, ‘Phe rooms are very 
handsome, consisting of the entire parlor 
floor, While they ave one feot narrower 
than were the old rooms, they are twelve 
feet longer, and the ceilings are higher. 
The rooms are very light and cheerful, 
us, instead of windows, the entire front is 
of plate glass, reaching: from: the floor to 
the ceiling, Even oon the occasion of the 
lecture last Suuday evening, when the 
weather in other places was very warm, 
the ventilation was so perfect that the 
rooms were cool, which. added much to 
the comfort of the large wudience present, 
The members of the club are delighted 
with the new place. 

The address last Sunday evening, which 
was entitled “Protection and personal 
chameter,” was delivered by Walter H. 
Paige of the Forum. The gentleman's 
point was that. the protective tariff was 
the cause of much of the political and 
commercial degradation prevailing in the 
United States. Following the address 
came one of the niost interesting debates 
which has been held since the club be- 
ean its series of lectures, Next Sunday 
evening A. M, Molina will review Edward 
Bellamy’s “hooking Backward.” 

There were present among the audience 
at the lecture friends from Canada, Nova 
Seotia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio 
and other states, and they expressed 
themselves as delighted and instructed 
with whiit they saw and heard. 

A democratic house warning will be 
eviven at fhe rooms of the club this Satur- 
day evening, May 1, to which all friends 
are invited, 

Louis i. Post is the latest contributor 
to the library. having sent in thirty-two 
volumes of economic and historic works. 


Jibrary fund, 


THOMAS G. SHEARMAN. 


He Will Sturt for California Shortly and 
Make Some Speeches on the Way. 

Mr. Thomas G. Shearman will shortly 
start for ai visit to California, Lfe will 
speak at Grand Rapids, Mich., on Tues- 
day, the T4th of this month, and = will 
then evo to the southeast to address a 
number of meetings arranged for by the 


sinvle tax enrollment committee. The 
first will be held at Kansas City on 


Thursday evening, May 16, under the 
nmuspices of the single tax club of that 
place. 

The next will be aw political address at 
Topeka, where iv congressional election 
Will take plaice shortly to fill the vacancy 
caused by the appointment of Mr. Ryan, 
the sitting member, as minister to Mex- 
ico. This address will be delivered) on 
Friday, the (7th, and the arrangements 
for it bave been largely miide by Mir W. 
H.W. Wakefield. 

Qn Sunday Mre Shearman will be in 
Denver, Colorado, where he will deliver 
unoaddress on “Religion and Mconomics” 
on Sunday evening, the lth, from the 
pulpit of the Congregational church, and 
Where iis also expected that he willhave 
a public debate on Monday, the 20th, On 
Tuesday, the 2ist, he will speal: under the 
auspices of the single tax people at Pu- 
eblo, Col, and will then go west to Cali- 
fornia, 

The sinvle tax people at all the places 
named are preparing to give him a warm 
reception, and if lie liad the time to spare 
he could have large meetings in numer: 
ous other places in Wansas and Colorado, 


fo Pereebeal Polities in England. 
The manager of the fnuglish branch of one 
of the vreat Leipsic publishing houses, writing 
from London to a relative in this city, says: 


The weekly STANDARD, a most welcome vis- 
itant, keeps your memory green. J] have 
lately been doing all 1 can to helpon the 
Henry George movement. Tama member of 
his English committee, and have been doing 
inv little to help on his meetings, | think bis 
ideus are steadily, though slowly, making 
way here, Asa rule he has had full and en- 
thusiastic meetings. Not many mighty have 
as yet been called, but a good deal of atten. 
tien has been brought to bear on the single 
tux. A few members of parliament have been 
converted (amoung these, apparently, Profes- 
sor Stuart) and a good many liberal candi- 
dates htnve seen the cat. Altogether the tax- 
ation of ground values is now quite within 
the sphere of practical politics; and [am not 
without hopes of seeing @ pretty rapid wove- 
ment set iu in that direction, 


Miw Post has also made a donation to the 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORKINGMAN. 


Rev. C. M. Morse Replies to a Critic and 
Rends Some Letters Ete thas Received. 
A rvecent issue of the Forum contained 

a remarkable article entitled “Phe eharch 

and the workingman.”’ by Rev. C, M. 

Morse of New Castle, Pa. The Christian 

Advoeate in an. editerial criticised the 

article, and to this editorial Mr. Morse lies 
made reply, restating his ground. and 
showing what marks of approval. the 

Forum article has eatled out. First, by 
way of explanation, he says: 

The position taken in the Forum was, that 
our present iidustrial system enriches the 


few and holds the navy tia condition of en- 
forced poverty; thit the ehurch is held to 


sanetion existing social conditions, and to 


refer the prevale nt inequality to the provi- 
deuce of God: that the “lower classes,” real- 
ving this fact, have Jost sv mpathy with 
Christianity us popularly presented; and that 
the church to win them must bring these 
questions to the test of Christ's teachings. I 
said that intensifying soci strugeles are 
workivg a transformation mm the charaeter of 
the eburch, and that with social inequality 
among members outside of it there canun t be 
religio-social equality within it; that under 
present conditions tt is sheer Folly to talk 
about the rich and the poor meeting together 
in the house of God, as the poor decline the 
invitation. J said the churches are blinded in 
some dezree by competition in the attainment 
of wealth and culture. Lreferred to the fact 
that in the centers of population houses of 
worship are built in a style to attract the 
wealthy, aud which repels the poor. And I 
said, further, that the masses have lost their 
veneration for the chureh as an institution. 
The masses do venerate the church so long as 
they believe that it bonestly condemus all 
forms of evil; when they think that it bar- 
augues against the grosser Vices of humanity, 
while glossiog over the greed aud covetous- 
ness of the wealthy aud powertul, they de- 
spise it. 


After drawing out and more fully ex- 
plaining the meaning of some of these 
passages Mr. Morse quotes extracts from 
letters he has received, Tle says: 


It is humiliating and sienificant that Tmust 
conceal identity from the fact (nat uw miuister 
who manifests any sympathy with the line of 
theught herein indicated wil, by many, be 
called a socialist, has motives will be misun- 
derstood aud miscoustrued, his influence will 
be weukened, his life will be mude bitter, and 
possibly his pulpit mav be closed against hitn, 
A minister, graduate of a theological semin- 
ary, writes: “This (late book) is certainly 
timely, us I believe the special work of this 
generation is the enfranchisement of the 
wage earner, and it seeins as though the chief 
glory for this were not to be given to the 
church, butia its beciunings, at least, to came 
from outside sources, wud trom the laborer 
himself.” 

The pastor of a very strong chureh in a 
leading city writes: “Your article in the 
Forum has set my heart beating. J have seen 
the facts to which you refer, for years.” 

A mister, whose same, if it could be given, 
would carry creat weight, writes: “When I 
say I waut to “thank you for the Forum article, 
I use the word asa syinbol of a great deal 
more than its conventional use iniplies. J 
want toassure youof the entire corrobora- 
tion that my knowledge of wave working 
men and women gives of what you say about 
their attitude toward the church and Christ- 
ianity, and the criticism that they are con- 
tinually passing on the popular presentment 
of the gospel.” 

I meet, now and then, prominent men in 
the denomination. A minister known through- 
out all Methodism, and whose position en- 
ables him to speak lutellisgently, onee said to 
me: “It is true that the tppointnents are dic- 
tated by our wealtby members. 

A foreman in a Manufacturing estublish- 
ment, an official member in a “church, re- 
marked to me: “I know tive hundred men 
who will not go near a church because the 
ministry are so quick to denounce their 
strikes.” 


Mr. Morse concludes: 


Let any minister in a large town or city dis- 
guise himself and mingle with workinginen, 
and he will seon discover their feelings in the 
matter. And, permit me to say, | believe the 
worst form of cant isa profession of Christi- 
anity which does uot eventuate in positive 
convictions and intense opposition to all cus- 
toms which oppress Ged's poor, The whole 
contention seems toa me altogether remark- 
able, in thata large pertion of the population 
refuse to believe that God is responsible for 
the oppressive and demoralizing results of 
our economic system, while the church chugs 
to the theery that itis in harmony with the 
divine will, wud that itis her mission to save 
souls, regardiess of the environment of those 
whow she strives to benetit. And the situa- 
tion is more clearly detined against a back: 
ground of histury which shows that the cause 
of the captive, the slave, the oppressed and 
dowa- trodden, hus always been the cause of 
God. Grandeur of character aud achieve- 
ment ever springs from geouine love and 
syvinpathy for the weak, Moses and Isaiah, 
Jesus nnd Paul, Wesley and Lincoln, were the 
champions of common people. 

Beheving: that truth cannot injure, and 
that error—even if it be mine—niust be ex- 
posed, L take no theught for the morrow, If 
anything Linay say be considered w orthy of 
attention, if only to arouse opposition, it will 
inspire hope that some minds have been 
turned to the consideration of a question of 
pressing importiuuce, 

Que of the Muany. 
N, Y. Bun, 

A pewholder in Gr ace church, while at- 

tending service on Sunday, found the pro- 
ramme of an organ recital which was 
Fold there about a fortnight ago folded up 





in ® spare prayer book that is seldom 
used. On the back were written in an 
educated hand and with correct spelling 
the following lines : 


GRACE CHURCH. 


God's house is open thro’ the day, 
Where the weary may abide; 
Come, and rest awhile inside, 

Come, and to thy Saviour pray. 


Here [rest footsore and weary, 
Thro’ the days of cold and rain, 
Here [ ease a little pain; 

But the nights comne loug and dreary. 


Then no shelter have the poor 
From the cold wud cruel wind, 
Here no refuge can we find, 
Closed the gate and barred the door. 


We must wander thro’ the street, 
With no place to lay our head, 
Huvdreds for the want of bread, 

Dying everywhere you meet. 


Oh! ‘tiv hard in this large city, 
Where the shepherds Prof the fold 
Hungry, dying sheep behold, 

Aud they give no help or pity. 


O ye pastors! rich and great, 
Let my tonely voice be heard, 
Be your hearts with pity stirred, 
Help us ere it is tuo late. 


Withno hands stretched out to save us 
From the depths of poverty, 
We, to end our misery, 
Fud the lives our Maker wave us. 
By Vincent C. NICHOLSON (one of the puor.) 


At the side of the verses, lengthwise 
with the page was written the followiug: 

“To the pastor of Grace church, where 
T rested myself fora few hours listening 
to an organ recital, Murch 21, 1880, 
Squeezed under this in) brackets was the 
wunnouncement: ‘IL have just twenty 
cents a nd no work. Xst, have mercy on 
me! 





Kiow the Income Pax is Extorted, 


The chancellor of the exchequer of Englund 
obtained last year nearly balf a million more 
from the income tax than he anticipated. 
This may in part be due to the increased in- 
comes of the people, but ovt a little of it is 
credited to the greacer skill of the collectors 
in levying the impost; and the complaint is 
made that not only the legitimate dues of the 
state, but frequently a great deal more is ex- 
tracted froin income tax payers. To ascer- 

tain the method by which this isdone, a repre- 
sentative of the Pall Mall Gazette had an 
interview with the ex-crownu surveyor at the 
invome tux inquiry office, whose knowledge, 
gained behind the scenes, enables him to give 
income tax payers advice as to the levies 
made upon them. The surveyor said there 
yas no doubt that thousands of people who 
held stock in dividend paying concerns were 
illecally taxed, because their dividends were 
taxed before they were paid, while really the 
holders were exempted by the law from any 
income tux on account of their total iacomes 
being less than £150 a year. ‘Thousands of 
clauiins for repayment of taxes are passed 
every year,” he said, “but certainly one-half 
of the people who are entitled to such repuy- 
meuts never avail themselves of the provision. 
The amount may be recovered for a period of 
four years, and this surn would no doubt be 
very acceptable to many persons, but they do 
not know how tu proceed in the matter, 
About £2,000,000 was repaid last year, but it 
is an axiom of the service that ouly one-half 
of what should be repaid is repaid. Again, 
very frequently incomes derived from stocks, 
shares, and investments are taxed twice over, 
being deducted in the first lustance before the 
dividends are paid, and the tax is levied a 
second time on the assessment of the indi- 
vidual.” 

Besides this many other people besides 
stockholders pay heavier income tax than 
they ought to do. In such cases, the surveyor 
said, the citizen is allowed to make an ap- 
peal, produce his books and balance sheets 
and try to get a reduction. The commission- 
ers Who constitute the court of appeal area 
body of gentlemen resident in the district, 
the qualification for holding the office being 
the suine us fur a justice of the peace. ie 
arrangement is fre quently very irritating 
the cominissioners may be personally iow 
to the appellant, perhaps his banker or his 
rival in business, to whom he has naturally a 
preat dislike toexpose his accounts, Often 
people will suffer an injustice rather than go 
through this ordeal. It is true, the govern- 
ment has provided a remedy for such cases 
in permitting an appeal to a body constituted 
wholly of high government officials, but tbis 
provision is not as generally known asit mInight 
be; at any rate, the number of persons who 
wvail themselves of it is not nearly so great 
ws one would naturally expect. 

The collectors of the tax «are directly in- 
terested in screwing it up to the highest pos- 
sible point, for they are paid &@ commission, 
poundae, as it is called, and the promotion 
of government officials is ina measure de- 
pendent on the ‘inerease of the revenue. 
Sometimes people are frightened into paying 
taxes not really due under threats of action 
for illegal returns, Cases bave occurred in 
Which promincut officials of the revenue de- 
purtinent have called on traders and sue- 
eeeded in obtaining from them large suins of 
money Rs a compromise for alleged back 
duty. By law they can only ga back twelve 
mouths, but they frequently extort by the 
threat of pains and penalties payments fur 
years, From £10,000 to £15,000 in one pay: | 
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ment from one firm is not unknown fo t HY 
period covering twenty years. 

As showing the utter impossiblity of arriv- 
ing at the true facts in the case of large con- 
cerns, the surveyor mentioned a firm in Lon- 
don that had made no statement for several 
years sund was taxed by the assessors on an 
income of £5,000 u year. The surveyor deter- 
mined to increase it merely out of a desire to 
know what the real protits were, and made a 
charge of £10,000, naturally expecting an ap- 
peal. The charge, however, Was acquiesced 
in, and the following year it was increused to 
£20,000. It was ugain paid without protest, 
and the assessinent was finally raised to 
nearly £100,000 before any objection was 
raised, When a return was insisted upon, and 
in this case, deservedly, a ‘large amount of 
back duty was recovered. A yreat number 
of clerks and superior oflicials in houses of 
business escape taxation, in consequence of 
their employers omitting—some times wilfully 
—tomake a return of their names and ad- 
dresses as being liable to be assessed. Aguin, 
artisans and men who are paid large weekly 
wages almost eonstantly escape. Many men 
receive £5, £6, and £7 a week who never pay 
atarthing of income tux simply from the itn 
possibility of securing information for the 
purpose of muking an ussessment. 


THAT BOSTON TARIFF Ri REFORN DEBATE, 


The Revenue icons ‘Rendy but the 
Protectionists Hold Back. 


The following interesting note from Mr. 
Emerson W. Judd, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts tariff reform league, respecting that 
proposed debate with the Boston home mar- 
ket club, is made public: 


Dear Sir: Your invitation of the 24th inst. 
to the Massachusetts tariff reform league to 
join in a debate with the Home market club, 
speakers to be furnished by each organiza- 
tion for a discussion at Tremont temple, May 
10, under the auspices of the Boston printers’ 
union, has been received. Since it came to 
hand, a retusal of the Home market club to 
take part in the proposed debate has ap- 
peared in the press. Unless, therefore, you 
can prevail on that assuciation to reconsider 
its determination, a formal auswer on our 
part would seem to be unnecessary. Iam, 
however, glad to inform you that the Massa- 
chusetts tariff reform league is ready to pru- 
vide speakers for debates ov lectures at any 
time when suitable arrangements can be 
made. If it were to reject reasonable op- 
portunities for the advocacy of its priuciples, 
on the platform or elsewhere, it would ap- 
parently lay itself open to the charge of pre- 
ferring to trust to less reputable political 
agencies than straightforward appeals to the 
intelligence and the conscience of the Ameri- 

cuu people. Profeundly convinced of the 
efficacy of public discussion, recalling with 
gratilication the progress of tariff reform 
ideas in Massachusetts during the past year, 
and assured of ultimate success, the league 
Welcomes such invitations as yon bave ex- 
tended tou it. Yours respectfully, 
Emerson W. Jupp, 

Secretary Mass. Tariff Reform League. 
Mr. John R. Roche, Secretary Lecture Coim- 

mittee, Buston Typographical Union. 

Boston, April 27, 1880, 
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TARIFF NOTES. 


A protection that does more than inciden- 
tally protect an industry is a sham and an 
imposition.—(Oswego Palladium. 


While wages ure being generally reduced in 
this country, immigration from Europe in- 
creases. There isa high tariff for the protec: 
tion of capital but none to save labor from 
the “pauper competition” about which we 
beard so much last year.—[{Paterson Guar- 
dian, 


Every argument in favor of protection holds 
good in favor of the twine trust. Don’t you 
sec, farmers, if the twine manufacturers 
charge you high prices for twine, they will 
thus be able to pay their “American laborers” 
high wages’?— —[Tilford, So. Dak., Times, 


A “democratic” tariff organ down south 
says that “Protection is the unwritten law of 
the land.” What the American people have 
a Teason to complain of ure the written 

laws of Protection.—(Philadelphia Record. 


We do not bi lieve that there will be half a 
dozen hich tariff men elected to congress 
from Ohio at the nextelection. We will even 
go further and say that we thmk, and firmly 
believe, that the issue will be “Tariff vs. Free 
Trade” in the state of Obioin less than twelve 
mouths, uud that the free taade side will 
win.—(Dayton Workman, 

The hopelessness of trying to tax a people 
into prosperity, and the laughable absurdity 
of attributing the prosperity of this wonder- 
ful country to its taxes, are equally plain, So 
is the nonsense of the wild scheme to enrich 
the workiogman by protecting him against 
cheap labor, which fairly swarms into every 
port on either the Atlantic or Pacific coast, 
ubsolutely unhindered.—{San Fruncisco Ar- 
gus, 

Now, Lee the Workingmen Examine for 
Themnelves, 
Reading, Pa, Herald, 

The men who went around last fall telling 
the people how prosperity was created by 
custom house collectors and showing the 
workingmen how much they knew about the 
industries of the country, are uow letting the 
workingman and the industries of the coun- 
try take care of themselves and have gone 
dowa to Washington to get offices, 
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STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


There is land enough immediately surround- 
ing and in this city to make thousands of com- 
fortable homes were it not: for the fact that 
they are held for speculative purposes by nen 
who grow rich on the adyantage which they 
take of others.—[{Rouchester Times, 


The Oklahoma rush mukes it look as if 
Unele Sam was vo longer rich enuugh to give 
us alla farm.—[Newark News. 


There is no doubt that the Henry George 
movement is rapidly gainipgy ground in the 
states cust of the Rocky mountains, particu. 
larly in the newer ones, aud ib is to be hoped 
that the time is not far distant when the pro- 
posed single tux system will be adopted 
throughout the Union, —(San Francisco Argus, 


When land is plentiful and cheap wages 
arehich. The reason for this is that a man 
who is dissutislied with the amount another 
man will give him for bis labor can leave 
his job and go tu work ou the Jaud for him- 
self.—[Hamuilton, Ont., Times. 


Our legislature should so amend the reve- 
nue luws in reference to assessments as to 
make the assessment of the improvements 
separate from the land itself, and to put the 


heavier burden on the land itsell, und iu this | 


way encourage the laboring man to acquire 
aud improve the land toa creater extent than 
he does at present, (Pensacoia, Bla,, Commer- 
cial, 


W ben it is possible to furnish cunstant em- 
ployment at remunerative wages to every 
person willing to work, the remedy for gen- 
eral business disasters will have been discov- 
ered—for where labor is steadily and profit- 
ably employed there is prosperity.—(Culum- 
bus Pust. 


Debating With Prohibitiontsts in Indlana. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., May 4.—-We met the. 


“prohtbs” last Monday night and the way we 
poured common sense into the ranks of the 
cold water brigude would have enthused the 
most inactive single tax crank. They re- 
solved to invite us to meet them in their hall, 
in friendly discussion of the “labor problem,” 
and we accepted. The room was comfortably 
filled with an intelligeut; audience, many of 
whom were ladies. The forces were about 
equally divided. Brother Hud-on led off for 
our side with a thirty-minute off-hand exposi- 
tiou of the George idea, and was followed by 
Mr, Jaques for the prohibs, after which there 
wasa general discussion,each side alternating, 
Tatn satisfied that we more than held our own, 
though their side was well equipped with 
forcible speakers. There isone thing certain, 
the great majority of the opposition heard 
priciples expounded that they had had no 
previous conception of aud were well pleased. 
Hudson did splendidiv, considering that he 
went in without preparation. Everything 
passed off pleasantly, and they invited us to 
come avain and meet with them on the last 
Monday evening of this month. The daily 
papers revorted the meeting, though the pro- 
tectionist organ Was unfair and treated the 
matter with levity. 

We took up “Progress and Poverty” for 
elucidation, chapter by chapter, at last Sun- 
day’s mecting, commencing with “The Prob- 
lem,” and had an enjoy able time. > 

We have the promise of an influential min- 
ister to attend our meetings in the near future. 

L. P. CUSTER. 





Fast Gaining in Omaha. 

OMAHA, Neb. —The single tax campaign is 
gaining in vin and volume. The Omaha 
single tax elub meets every Sunday after- 
noon ut Gate City hall, corner of Douglas and 
Thirteenth streets, with a constantiv iucreas- 
ing attendance and additions to its member- 
ship at each meeting. The trades wuions and 
Koights of Labor assemblies have been hold- 
ing meetings for the discussion of the eigbt- 
hour measure and since the organization of 
our club we have been given a hearing at. 
each meeting. Single tax talk arouses much 
more interest in these eight-hour meetings 
than the cizht-hour question itself. These 
eight-hour mectings which are being held all 
over the country area great opportunity for 
single tux men, and should be improved to 
the ful! Jimit. Committees will usually be 
found glad to give the land question a place 
on their prozrammes, Percy PEPOON. 
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The Thin End of the Wedge Introduced 
With Good Eftect. 

ALTOONA, Pa,—At a recent meeting of the 
single tax club here resolutions were adopted 
calling upon the assessors to tax vacunt land 
in the saine proportion as improved land. The 
resuit has been very gratifying for the asses- 
sors have been raising valuations of vacant 
land and lund speculators are open in ther 
denunciation of single tax men and their doc- 
trines. One speculator has to pay taxes on 
£40,000 more than he paid on last year, and 
wants to get rid of hisland. The situation is 
very interesting and general discussion of the 
taxation question is in progress, 

SINGLE TAX WORKER 
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Invading the Bay State. 
NEPONSET, Mass.—The single tax league 
held another public meeting Thursday eve- 
ning, May 8, aud addresses were made by the 
following gentlemen: Messrs. Johny Lavis of 
Neponset, Edwin M, White of Boston, C. 8, 
Vanderporten of New York. There was a 


large attendance, and Mr. White replied to 


questions asked by several people in the audi- 
ence, 





























May 11, 1889. 
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BEFORE THE CHICAGO SUNSET CLUB. 
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AStrnightforward Speech by a Prominent 
Lawver of that City-An Influential Aue 
dience. 


Mr. &. O. Brown, member of one of the 
leading luw firms of Chicago, delivered a 
discourse on the single tax question on May 
2, before the Sunset club at the Sherman 
house in that city. The speech was direct 
and forcible, but the occasion was chiefly 
remarkable for the high character and repre- 
senlativeness of the audience. After the 
discourse came a discussion in which many 


‘of the members took part. 


Some of them argued intelligently and some 
very unintelligently, but everybody was in- 
terested, und the meeting was agreed on all 
sides to be one of the best the club had ever 


had. 

A few extracts from the address will give 
some idea of Mr. Brown’smanner of treating 
his subject: 

Tshall not follow the example of several of 
the speukers at former meetingsof this club 
by saying that it is contrary to my inclination 
that Lam one of its appointed speakers. Some 
natural embarrassment in -ddressing what 
I fear will beso critical an audience, of course 
T have, but Iwill frank'y say that since the 
subject is that which iv is, I feel both honored 
and gratified in being asked to open the dis- 
cussion. Lamplad to be able to set before 
you things which I believe with all the 
streneth of religious conviction are of the 
hiches; importance and interest to us all. 

The subject as announced is “and Taxa- 
tion as proposed by Henry George,” and this, 
I take it, means exactly What would be meant 
had it been announced as the “single tax,” 
This expression, “the single tax”—while on 
tbe one hand it is a convenient and concise 
name for the proposed reform, is in another 
sense almost a misnomer, 

For of taxation upon the present lines, tax- 
ation direct or indirect, we who are believers 
in the new political economy, would have ab- 
solutety uothinc. Of taxation which takes 
away from men against their will that which 
in any true senseis their own, that which they 
have made: that which isthe product of their 
industry and energy, their thought and labor 
applied to natural opportunities to which they 
have had access; or of taxation which impos- 
es obstacles and burdeus upon the natural aud 
praiseworthy desire of men to exchange 
with each other these products of their own 
labor: of tariffs and income taxes, and inter- 
nal reventie taxes and poll taxes, ef iad omne 
genus—I, for my own part, have no reform to 
suggest, except that reform implied in Ham- 
lev’s advice to the players “Ob, reform them 
altogether.” 

I doubt philosophically, the right of any 
government to take for the use of the com- 
munity, or for any other purpose, from indi- 
vidual men, against their will, that which 
properly belongs to those men as individuals. 
On the other hand, there are things which the 
community, a@s the community, collectively 
owns. 

These things the community, by its organ- 
ized expression in government, has a right to 
dispose of for its own proper purposes, Jt is 
at the best, but force and brute strength 
which makes a man give up, for purposes of 


which he may entirely disapprove, at the will. 


of a ruler, of @ majority, or of any power 
outside of himself, a portion of that value 
which bis own individual effort has created. 
No legal fiction of a social compact can evade 
that conclusion, Jt is from this fact, it seems 
to me, that there springs that impatience of 
taxation which has everywhere been the 
origin of liberty. It is from this faet that 
even in the freest of governments there 
exist those evasions and subterfuges with 
which men otherwise honorable, will always 
greet the tax collector. It is from this fact 
that, among any people whatever may be 
their political theories, freedom of trade and 
freedom of speculation in the face of laws 
made to restrict them, are never accounted 
crimes. ; 

A tax upon that which is properly a man’s 
property, ou that which be produces, a tine, 
therefore, on his industry and euergy and 
thrift, cannot be anything butanevil, Even 
if it bea necessary evil, in order that greater 
ones, springing from disorder and anarehy, 
May pot exist, it will be an evil still. 

But what is the proper subjectof individual 
property? What is it that a iman can own, as 
his own, in his individual right! One of the 
greatest of Euplish thinkers, two bundred 
years ago, stated the basis of property with 
philosophic accuracy, That which may be 
rightfully individual property is the results of 
man’s labor and energy applied to patural op- 
portunities, Those results should be the man’s 
very own; his own, to corsume, to sell, to give 


, away, to bequeath, vay, to destroy, if he so 
likes. 


But how about the natural opportunities 
themselves! the field, the meadow, the prai- 
rio, the mine, the quarry and the sea—the 
land, air and water! From them all mea 
must derive everything they have, but man- 
kind made them not. They were here before 
any man now living eame; they will be here 
when all meu now living are dead. They are 
not the product of any man's industry, or skill 
or energy. They are the creation of God, and 
of Him alone, They cannot be, then, under 
apy true system of economic philosophy, the 
subject of individual property. Jadividua) 
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men, indeed, claim to ov a the land, if not the 
air and sen; but to whon. does the land really 
belong! Did God create the iron mine for the 
heirs of John Sinith, who squatted on the 
crust above its surface w century uvo, or did 
He create it for all the children of ment Do 
the green prairies of America belong to all 
men, that can and will use them, or to the 
descendants of some Kaglish lord, who live 
on the sweut of other men’s brows! Does not 
the earth belong in usufruct to the living, as 
Thomas Jefferson a century age declared? Js 
it true that our native land is not so far our 
land that we have a right to filla flower pot 
from its surface? Weare land animals aud 
can live nowhere else; ure we to live upon the 
land only at the sufferance of individual men 
who claim to own it? 

This idea never has been and never cau be 
accepted as the true one. Fictions concern- 


ing social convention, social coinpact, vested . 


rights, the trusteeship of the landowner, the 
iron necessity which compels a systetin philo- 
sophically unjust, a thousand other manu- 
factured sophistries are introduced to justify 
the continuance of the present system of land 
tenure, but nothing is, or can be urged in jus- 
tification of any nafiural rigbt on the part of 
individuals to the ownership of the soil. 

In some sense then it isadmitted by all that 
it is to the community of the living that the 
land belongs, and by land, we mean all na- 
tural opportunities. If then land belongs to 
the community, then land isthe just and na- 
tural source, is it not, of the necessary reve- 
nues of the community?! If it is not to indi- 
viduals but to the whole mass of the people 
that the land belongs, then without injustice 
and without violation of natural right, the 
people, as a whole, may by any proper ex- 
pression of their will, take and use those op- 
portunities. That they should do this is the 
theory, and the whole theory of the advo- 
cates of the single tax. 

Remove, we say, all the burdens that rest 
so heavily on industry aud energy; remove 
the tariffs and the excises, the taxes on houses 
and crops, wand farm improvements; the taxes 
which everywhere fall upon the Jaborer who 
is willing and anxjous to work, and gather 
the income necessary for all the purposes of 
government, as it now exists; yes, for those 
purposes and a thousand other grand and be- 
ueficent ones properly within its function, 
from those natural opportunities Which belong 
to the people in their collective capacity, and 
are not the true property of individuals, 
Abolish, in other words, all other taxes what- 
soever, and levy a tax, if you will call it so, 
on land values. On land values, pure and 
simple, mind vou; not on improvements of 
auy sort or kind, for improvements are the 
property of the men who made them, and 
those to whom they have given them. 

But this land tax, if you call it so, should 


and would in reality be the fair rental of the 
land. 

How simple and how just it is, and how 
practicable, too! The land belongs tu the 
community. It belongs to all the people who 
live-upon it. But siuee improvements must 
be made upon it, siuce labor and energy must 
be continuously and persistently used upon 
each particular part of it to make it so yield 
its useful products, as that it shall reach even 
a proportion of its highest profits, and as no 
person will bestow these things upon land to 
which he has not a tenure, stable, permanent 
and continuous; therefore, no people above 
the grade of tent dwellers and herdsmen cun 
use land in cammon, nor will civilization ad- 
rance without security of possession and 
fixity of tenure. Assurance of permancy and 
continuity of tenure for theiruse is necessary 
then to the best use of almost all natural op- 
portunities; how necessary, the miserable 
state of cultivation in rack rented localities 
where the man who uses the soil is always in 
imminent danger of eviction, willattest. 

Bat the conclusion soe often drawn that be- 
cause the man who uses land must have as- 
surance and permanency of tenure, therefore 
to the derogation of uatural justice and in 
the face of God's own law, he, his heirs and 
assigns must have the absolute private own- 
ership, is in the highest degree absurd. As a 
matter of fact, the vast proportion of the 
men who use the land directly do not own, 
nor claim to own, © single inch of i They 
pay the rental value of it, they pay much 
more than the true rental of it} to other men, 
who do so claim to own it, 

The single tax means only this: These men 
and all men who use as individuals the land 
Which belongs to all, who have the privilege 
of movopobaing and using for their awn ad- 
vantage any portion of that whieh is the in- 
heritanve of the entire community, shall re- 
tain their tenure as long as they choose, pro- 
vided only they shall pay the rental of what 
they use, not to those individuals who claiin 
to own it by authority drawn inthe Just re- 
sort from some long dead European king, but 
to the community which does own itin very 
truth una’deed, . 

And thus without the use of the ugly word 
“oonfiscation,” and without ranging counter 
tu present institutions, but in the direction of 
existing customs wud speech aud thought, by 
a practicable, obtuinable reform we can, if 
we adopt the single tax, abolish all burdens 
and taxes upou iadustry and capital, and by 
taking ground yeuts for the use of the state 
instead, can, without formal interference 
with tenure, take back for the community, 
for all the people, that of which they buveso 
long unjustly been deprived. 

If you say that our proposition will injure 
some Jandlords and some Jand owners. vho 


whom it would benefit?) And UL will answer it 
for you, tow. It will benetit those whout this 
robbery of their heritage has debased, and 
embittered, and embruted. It will benefit 
those little children that this robbery das 
taken from play and school and compelled to 
work—-those “young, youu children thiature 
Weeping, Weeping bitterly in the play time 
of the others, in the country of the free.” 
It will benefit: those families, crowded eight 
and ten persons tovether, into asing de squahad 
room, herded like swine. Tt will benefit those 
lads and girls, who might be useful meu and 
women, Who ure reared now through the 
effect of this robbery for the penitentiary aud 
the brothel. It will benefit those young girls 
who shiver as they sew for bread; those tat- 
tered and barefooted children) who make 
their home in the streets. Lo will benefit those 
classes in manufacturing districts who are 
stunted and deterorated by wuut—classes in 
which female virtue is all but lost and family 
affections all but troddeu out. Ib will benefit 
those men who are traveling thousands of 
miles for some place to Joeate their families; 
for a home, and finding none; it will benetlt 
those men, who, though it is as iron in 
their souls, are obliged to depend. upon the 
jabor of their women and children in addition 
to their own to eke out a miserable existence; 
it will benefit those who are freezing and 
starving to-day in our vreat cities; it) will 
benefit those who work for the merest of pit- 
tances, sixteen and eighteen hours a day; it 
will benefit the million of unemployed men of 
America, from whom is recruited the daily 
increasing army of paupers and criminals. 

These are the people that our reform would 
bevefit. 





Boston Men Hold Forth, 


Boston, Mass.—The siuvle tax Jeague held 
a public meeting in Blatehford hall, Wells 
memorial building, Saturday evening, May 4. 
Addresses were delivered by Ii. M. White of 
Charlestown and Joseph Lee, who presided. 
The topic of the evening was: “TIas the land- 
owner, as such, any rights which society is 
bound to respect?’ Mr. White argued in the 
negative. 


What is Protection for if Not to Foster 


Monopoly ¢ 
New York Tribune. 

If they [the salt monopolists] carry out the 
plans ascribed to them, they at Jeast will 
bave no right to complain if a congress repre- 
senting American covsumers should sweep 
away every cent of the duty on foreiyn salt. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the uanies and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to join in the movement muy 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Angier, 109 Allvn street. 

Albany, N Y~Robert Baker, 17% Madlsoa avenue: J 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Mithoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman elub, % 
Myrtle avenue. 

Alhambra, Mun Ter—Mr-e Josephine Soahr. 

Altoona, Pa-—C Lishler pres; DL Munro, recording 
secretary single vax club, 

Amsterdam, N Y—Hurvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C—Carrol) W Sinith, office Anacostia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico. N M—Lewis ‘T Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A D Strong, 

Ath ns, Paes Arthur lL. Pierce, , 

Atlanta, Gu—Joho C Reed, lawyer, % 1-2 Marletta 
street 

Auburn, Me—fl G Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburp, N ¥—Daniel Peneock, president; HW Bene. 
ict, secretary Single tax club, CoHege hidh 

Augusta, Ga—l, A Setuinidt, 5% Lincoln street, 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md--John W Jones, 1% N Bond street: John 
Sulmon, 445 N Butaw street Dr Wim N Hall, [Mus & 
faltimore street. 

Rath-on-toe- Hudson, N VY -Matriew © Kirset. 

Bayside, Long island, N Y~Antouto Ab Molla. 

Braceville, l—Willlam Matthews, secretary Tari? re- 
form elub. 

Bradford, Pa—J C De Forest, secretary Lind and labor 
club, 26 Newell place, 

Rirastal, Dak—W bh Rrakaw., 

Kiughampton, N Yk Ww bundon, 33 Malden lane, 

Boston, Mass—Bdwin YE White, 8 Midin street, Chinrles- 
tong) R koche, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; [famlin 
Garland, charrmitn Sinvie tax league, Jamaien Pini 

Brovklyva, NO Y-George B West, M b,49 Ciermont ave. 
nue, president Single tax club, 

Be OMe luwa—James Love, ovokseller, or Kichard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wim A Ford. 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Slugle tax orpgiuuzation. 

Canstea, N Y~HOW Johnson. PO box 265. 

Canou City, Col—Frank P Bhike. M Db. 

sae O—Sd Hurtmnount, at D, presideng single tax 
cecluy, 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, bux 57, 

Chambertun, Dak—James Brown, 

Charles City, lowiw—Irving W Sauth, MD, otlee oppo 
site Uatag house. 

Chicago, Dl-Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle streets TT. W, 
Wittler, secretary Singie tax club, 1206 Milwaukee 
wvenne, 

Cineinnan, O—DbDr David De Beek, 19 West Ninth 
street; Jores’s news wna stationery store, 272 Vine 
street; headquarters Single tix club, Ws Vine street 

Clanton, Alu—O M Mastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, O—C W Wiitinarsh, 4 Buca avenue: Prank 
L Carter, 182 Chestuut street. 

Clinton, Ind—L, O Kishop, editor Argua. 

Colors N VY-d S Crane 

co Cal—Chirles & Smith, pronrietor Commercial 
farel. 

Columbus, 'O~Kdward Hyneman, 431-2 South High 
stpeet. 

Cornwall, Cal—Jel? A Bafley. 

Cramer Hl, Camden county, N J=—Chas P Jounston 

Danbury, Conn—Siam A alain, 34 Binito aereet. 

Dayton, O-W W Kile, 33 B Fifth street: 2 G@ Galloway, 
263 Sanivel street, 

Denver, Cole-F Hf Monroe. 

Des Moines, Jowa-L J Kasson, president Bingle tava 
chil; Joho W iting. secretary 

Derroit, Mieh—J KO Finehart, 45 Wateriog street; Jo 
DPancan, 279—Thurd street, secretary Tax reform 19 
smovation: 8 Gi Howe, G4 l4th ae : 

Olamond surings, Eldorade county, Cul~J Wo Lanstpeu. 

Dighton, Massa Cross, 

Dunkirk, N Y¥—Fraucls Lake, 

Kust Cambridge, Mass--J F Harrington, 8t Joha's Lit 
erary lostitale, 

Kast Northport, Loug island, N YJ @ Hudvyard 

hast. Mindge, N il--Kaward Jewett 

Elizabeth, N J—Beujamua Uroec, 

Eimira. N Y¥—Wiltam Kergouian, 712 least Market ebreet, 

Englewood, TN-W B Steers, 

Evans vilie, fad~Charles G@ Bennet$, 127 Upper Third 

atreet. 

Fitehbaorg, Mass—i Terry: 

Faruungton. lowa-—F. W, Rock weit 

Fogcroft, Me—E Libby, 
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would reap where they did not sow, and 
‘gather where they did not seatter, Dask you 





Gardner, HLT S Cumming, 

Glen Cove, Long island, N Y—Herbert Loromer. 

Giendive, Momn—A TH Sawyer, 

Gleus Falls, N ¥—Joho H Quintan, 

Gloversevltie, N Y¥—Woar C Wood, MOD. 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y¥—tHoenry LD Hinton 

Harrison, Tix--f J MeCotlutm 

Hartington, NebJolin Hf Felber, 

ftaverhitl Miass— Arthur lf Brock, 

Helena, Mont—dJidge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
sities tix assaedarionh, 

Horneisvitle, N Y--George FH Van Winkle 

Hot Springs, Ark-W > Alhert Chiaupmian, 

flousiek Fadis, NOYES Ulautttionu. 

Houston. Tes—t oF Bing, corpuration attorney, 

tlutebinson, Knus—J  Maleoim, MD. 

lion. N ¥—Georee Suuth, PO bax sue 

ludinnapons. tnd-t, P Custer, president Singie tac 
lenene, WOU bel Co; Chis EE Krause, book keoper, Von + 
nevi ts had Witte stove, fs Wastitieton street. 

Ithaca, MYC Phitt, druggist, 76 Gast State street 

Jnnvier, N J—-8 1 Walsh. 

Jersey Clty, N d—JdJosepu Dana Milb.¢, secretary Hud: 
son County Single tas tacgue, 46 Lee avenue. 

Kiausas City, Mo—-Chas BE Rel, Ut Highland avenue 

Kenosha, Wis Wd) Quinhey. 

Kelthstureh, EI] M Me Dogald 

Kingston, N Y—Theodore M Romoyn. 

Lansingburgh, N Y—dimes MeMano, 21 fighteenth st 

Lonsdate. RI~Dr LF Carvin, 

Lewiston, Mee l D Lyford, 3 Colrage street, 

Lextngton, Ky—James bewin 

London, ne hiied-—Wiiltam Saunders, 177 Palace Cham- 
bers Westminster, 

Los Angeles, Cal—W_H Doage, 30 North Alameda street; 
WA Cole, 149 South Hill or A Vinette, PO St tion FB 

Lowell, Mass—Henry Kobertson, 5 Metealf block, Kid- 
der street. 

Lyle, Minn—C F Wenham 

Lynchburg, Vu—Thos Williamson, cor Fifth and Church 
streets, 

Lyon, Mass~Theodore P Perkins, 14 South Common 
atreek 

Madison, Dak—FE EH Evenson. 

Mahinos City, Fa—J N Recker, president Free trade 
club; Robert Richardson, secretary, 

Manistee, Mieh—Albert Walkley or W oR Hall 

Manstleld, Q—W J Sliguins, manager Western unton 
telegraph offlee. 

Marlboro, Mass—Geo A BK Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N ¥—C Ho Baitdon. 

Mart, Tex—J Lb Cdwell, chairman Ninth congressional 
district organizer. 

Marsavilie, Mont—S F Ralston, Sr, president Montana 
Stuyle tax assechition, : 

Massilion, O—Vietor Burnett, 7$ Bust South street. 

Mauritius, Indian Qcuan—Robert A Kohan, 8 Pump 
street, Port Louis. 

Memphis, Tenu—-k @ Brawn, seeretary Tari? reform 
clubs 59 Madison street; Bolten Smith, 2.5 Alabama 
Street, 

Middletown, Coun--Joln G@ Hopkins, PO box 580 

Middletown, N Y¥+Chas Ho Fuller, sh O box 115, 

NHiwaukee, Wis—Peter MeGill, 47 Fourth street. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C J Buell, president Singie tax 
teague, 402W Branklio avenue; kK. L. Ryder, secre- 
Lary, 

Mopile, Ala=~E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street 

Mt Pleasant, lowa-A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N YJ US Lautt beg, 

Murray ville, 1U—Willacm Camm, president Democratic 
club, 

Nashville, Tenn—P H Carroll, 235 N High street, secre- 
tary American tind leaeue, 

Nepouset, Mass—-@ A Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, dd Walnut street. 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pentecost, 56 Ortental 
street. 

New Brighton, Pua—Jotn Settz, | North Broadway, 

Newburg, N Y—-DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Browdway. 

Newbues port, Uass—Wm R Whitmore, secretary Mer- 
rime wssembly, Herald olliec. 

New Haveu, Conn—Wilkird DB Warren, room 11, 102 
Orange street; Altred Smith, 107 Day street. 

aew Orleans, Lai-—John 8S Waters, Maritime associa- 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Josepb LSchraer, secretary Single tax 
league, 2447 Southgate street; WHC James, £9 Taylor 
street 

Now Westminster, Helt Col--Alex Hamtiton, member 
Tix reform essociation. 

Norfolk, Va-—Madward i Robertson, secretary Alpba 
club, be OQ. disewer i, 

Noreb Adams, Mass—Wilinrd Mo Browne, 13° Marshall 
street; BS Abyers, PO box o87 | 

North Spriehela, Mu—K # Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Comn--dames He Biebcock, logk box 52, 

Oberlin, O— Maw B Haskell, 

Olean, N Y¥—George Ball, pres Single tax association 
Timothy Horan, sec, ab Railroad street. 

O}sinoia Wash ter—Alexanuder Pardutaur, Adam street 

Omatu.Nebv—Jotn bf Emblen, 22 Virginia avenue, Pere 
Pepoon, pres single tax club, 1512 8 Sth street; OF 
Beckett, see, DG Weor ttt and Blondo streets, 

Ordway, Dak— H Garland, member ‘Tax reform @sso- 
shation 

accono, N V~-Alex Skillen, 160 West) First street, 

Passaic, N J—J J Barnard, PO box LL. 

Paterson, N J—K W Nellis, Ctadruuin Passaic count 
Sinle tux Cleveland caumpuign committee, B9 Nort 
Main street. 

Parkersburg, W Va—W 1 Boremanu, member of Bingle 
tix league. 

Pawtucket, K l~Kdward Barker, 2% Gooding street, 

Peoria, [~J W Avery. 

Puhtadelphia, Pa—Win J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephenson, 214 Chestuut street, secretary 
Heary George club. 

Piermont, & ¥—Chitries 2 Hood, PO box 13. 

Pittsburg, Pa—Mark f Roberts, 1727 Carey alley. 

Porthiund, Ore—S B Riggen, 48 Stark street i H Thomp- 
wAVD. 
oupbkeepsie, NY—Willam Co Atbro. 

ferciioneete I—Hobert Grieve, $2 Hutton street; 
Dr Win Barker, pres, Khode Island single tix 48HO 
elihion, 

Pulaskl, N Y~C Avra 
wvens woud, Til—W an Ornuim. 

tine Pa—Chas S Prizer, ui Penn street; Charles 
Corkhull, [aN 6th street. 

Res noid Bridge, Conn —fohp Carreer, bux 0, 

Riehmiond, bode-Wo Adtehee, 91h south A street 
sity, dob south Dhbrd sereet. 

Ridveway, N ¥—-D © Sullivan, 

fiver Balls, Wis—Geote Hi Bates, 

tochester, N YCharles Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Roselle, N J-—Kead Gordon, 

Ituthind, Vt—T Ho Brown, Ll Cherry street. 

San Francisco, Cal—sudpe James G Magulre, Buperio 
court 

San Luis Goispo, Cal—Mrs Frances Sd Mline, 

Senrtite. Wash Ter— Fr Po Morrow, : 

Beneca Falls. N Y= Win He Adkingon, PG vox 56. 

Sharon, Conn—A J Kostwick. ibrartan Singie tax club, 

Shenantoabh, Pa-Morris Marsh, president Single tax 
chib: Thos Potts, seeretiry, 

Sauthborvu, Mass—S MH ltowes, 

South Gaston, N C—W LM Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y-C L Dedrick, 
president Progressive association; John Sheehan, sec. 
retary. 

Spirit Lake, fowa—J W Schrinpf, secretary Tart? re 
form clab. 

Springheta. Ul damnes H MeCrea, secretary Sangamon 
sate saa eda, 825 Black wVveaude, 

Springwield, Mo--H AW Fugen, 665 Nichols street, 

St. Louis, Mo--tiatmlin Russet, president Single tax 
league, 2765 Kaconsteeet; Benj. bE. Bloom, secretary, 
ree g, VE adver steed, 

Stockion, Cal-D A Learocd, 

Stoneham, dbuass--lr WoSvinneton Brown, 

Streeter Uo Gers G Gareth, 

Syracuse, N ¥—Charles S Hupiins, § Sevmour street; 
Ho Perry, 149 South Clinton street; or F A Paul, @ 
Walton street: or daiaes K deGuire, secretary Single 
tax Club, 69 Greene street. ; 

Toledo, = ff Travers, secretary Single tax club, Not, 
HI Suueah street. : 

Tacoma, Wish ber FO Clarke, 1808 K st. 

Trenton, N J-H HK Mathews, 9 Howell stra6te 

Troy, Veeh B Martin. 

Tuckahos, NS Y--Albert O Young, 

Unionsitie, Coun—dotio McAuliffe, 


Uties, N Y¥—Th mas Sweenuy, 186 Elizabeth street, OF 


Daniel M Buckley, grocer, south west corner First and 
Calhurine. 


Vicor, Bee W EosSinten, B aod NRK Co, 


Vincennes, Ind don samuel W Willuuus, rooms 3 aud § 
Onery bial, . 

Wace, Tes—Prank Grady, lawyer, 163 south 4tb street, 

Wiketeld, dk l—Dasid livrruwer, 

Washington, DC-lr, Wiliam Geddes, 1719@ street, N 
Wo sr credary stage Tax Peau. 

Weatherford, Tex—V Ulin M Buell, 

West New Hrightog, Staten Island, S Y—A B Stoddard, 

Wheedog, W YaeJobo G Prank, 207 Bolt street. 

Whitestone, Long (siqad, N ¥—George Harn well 

Whituaan, Mass—0 bP old, cigar store; Thes Douglaéay 
president Bing le tia lessee ; 

Wiinungton, bel--Geo W Kreer, 7 West Ninth street 

Waadstock, Hla W Curis, 

Worcester, Mass,-~E K kage, pake View, 

Yonkers, N ¥Y—Juseph Sutt erland, 

Youngstown, G—illv itadellife, aiciiffe house. 

Zaneeriiie Abie. WH Langhesd 2 Ven Buren streat 
CA Potwln, pres, bingle tax club, 
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In a letter to the Detroit News Mr. 
Powderly, in discussing the labor problem, 
indicates quite clearly that light is break- 
ing through, and that his ideas of several 
years ago relitive to the land question 
are returning and assuming even more 


definite form. When workingmen under 


stand the Jand question, he says, ‘they 
have solved the whole question, but not 
until then.” Again, “the final solution of 
the labor question will come when the 
people are allowed such access to natural 
opportunities to labor that all shall be 
employed and given full possession of the 
results of their toil.” We suspect that 
sentimeuts like these will please a far 
larger number of men in the Knights of 
Labor than Mr. Powderly had any idea 
of when he expressed them. 


The Poughkeepsie Bayle is such an out 
and out protection organ that it leans over 
backward at times. One of these times oc- 
curred a few days ago when it published 
a leading editorial urging the encourage- 
ment of the American carrying trade, by 
the wlowance of a rebate on ill dutiable 
articles in| American bottoms. This, it 
savs, would be uw “constant and caduring 
bounty.to American builders and Aimeri- 
can owners.” Yes, but it would be the 
same kind of bounty. so farias it goes, as 
free traders want to offer, The reason 
such a rebate would encourage American 
shipping is that it| would) give ereater 
freedom to commerce, There would then 
be a way of trading somewhat more freely 
than we do now, and in proportion to 
that greater freedom there would be more 
trade. If the Poughkeepsie Eagle wants 
to have a few unpleasant interviey s with 
the protection Jobby let it take active 
measures to have congress allow the re- 
bate it proposes. 


The Oklahoma episode has stirred up 
considerable thought about the Ameri- 
can land question, albeit the thought is 
as yet in solution. No doubt many peo- 
ple who have learned by that episode 
that land in the United States is all in- 
closed, confidently supposed until a month 
ago that Uncle Sam had a farm for any 
one who wanted to take it. That notion, 
thanks to the Oklahoma boomers, is now 
putat rest. The Providence Journal, dis- 
cussing the matter, after alluding to the 
inference that all our land ia in use says 
this is not so, and adds: “Millions of 
acres have been seized and are now held, 
not for honest settlement and cultivation, 
but in defiance of law and for purposes of 
speculation solely, . . . Matters have 
come to such a pass, indeed, that honest 
settlers actually stand as good a chance 
in the mad scrample in Oklahoma as in 
an unequal contest with the land grabbers 
elsewhere.” This is no doubt true; but 
are “erabbers” of the public domain in- 
juving their fellow citizens more than the 
men who jn the better settled parts of the 
country hold land out of use? The latter 
are not open and conscious robbers, nor 
are they acting in violation of law, and 
they have paid a good price to some one 
for the privilege of inclosing these east- 
ern lands; butso far as the interests at 
the landless are concerned, are they not 
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doing more harm than the western land 
grabbers? People who want land to use 
would rather get it near at home than to 
have to go half way or more across the 
continent for it. The reason they go so 
far is not because land is scarce here but 
because it has all been inclosed, or as 
we should say of western land, it 
has all been “grabbed.” And even 
the grabbing in the west would not 
take place if grabbing’ nearer home in 
foriner generations had not proved so 
profitable. We commend to the Provi- 
dence Journal a careful consigleration of 
the question whether keeping land out of 
use so as to make money by selling it at 
a higher price is not as dangerous to soci- 
ety, as threatening to democratic yovern- 
ment, and as oppressive to the honest 
cultivator, wheu done in the east as when 
done in the west. Andif it wonders what 
remedy there is let it consider whether 
laod grabbing ought to be so favorably 
regarded iu taxation as land using, and 
whether it would not be a convenient, 
certain, politic and just way of raising 
revenues, to discourage land grabbing, by 
taxing land values, and to encourage land 
using by exempting from taxation all the 
products that labor draws from land. 


The three democrats whose influence 
has tended to make the democratic 
party a junior protection party, have been 
William H. Barnum, Samuel J. Randall 
and Charles A. Dana. Mr. Barnum died 
last week. He was for years chairman 
of the democratic national committee, 
was a successful business man according 
to recognized standards, and was re- 
garded as an expert politician of the lower 
type. 


The Indiana Farmer, an agricultural 
paper of large circulation and extensive 
influence inthe west, has been impressed 
by the growth of the single tax move- 
ment, and discusses the proposed reform. 
In doing so it has fallen into an error 
common to crities of the single tax when 
first considering it. This is the as- 
sumption that: we propose to raise public 
revenue by aw single tux on farm land. 
irrespective of its value. Such a system 
of taxation would not only be mon- 
strously unjust, but would also be de- 
structive of agricultural interests and by 
reaction of every other interest. So un- 
derstanding the nature of the proposed 
reform, if is no wonder the Indiana 
Farmer originally looked upon the prop- 
osition as ‘so shockingly unjust aad ab- 
surd that the public would reject it at 
once;” nor, now that the “theory is tak- 
ing root in America among wage earn- 
ers, Manufacturers, merchants, bankers 
and other capitalists,” that it fears it 
“had not made the proper allowance for 
the selfishness of poor human nature.” 

We ask the Indiana Farmer to con- 
sider whether it may not be hasty in at- 
tributing the growth of the single tax 
movement to the “selfishness of poor 
human nature.” Is it quite fair to wage 
earners, manufacturers, merchants and 
bankers to believe, until no other infer- 
ence is possible, that they really want to 
shift tax burdens from their own shoul. 
ders to those of the farmer? Is it) just to 
some of the best, and most thoughtful 
and philanthropic citizens of Indiana to 
suppose that. they favor the single tax 
because it will compel farmers to bear 
all public burdens? Isit not due to these 
citizens, in common neighborly fairness, 
to inquire whether they may not be mis- 
understood? Jf the Indiana Farmer will 
make such an inquiry i¢ will tind that the 
conflict between it and those whom it 
accuses so hastily of what, if it were 
true, would be selfishness of the meanest 
order and stupidity in the lowest degree, 
is a misunderstanding on its own part of 
what the single tax is, 

As stated already, our agricultural con- 
temporary understands the single tax to 
be a tax Jevied on farm Jand irrespective 
of the value of the land, That this is 
really what it understands is a necessary 
inference from its statement that we 
propose to raise all revenue “by a direct 
tax on land,” whereby we should throw 
the whole burden of taxation ‘‘on those 
who own and cultivate the soil;” and that 
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it “would require a tax of from $10 to | puzzled, too, to hear so much about over- 


$20 on every acre of cultivated land in the 
United States to raise the necessary reve- 
nues to support the several departments of 
government.” Now, the single tax does 
not propose to raise public revenues by a 
tax on farm land, nor by a tax on any 
land irrespective of its value, but upon 


every kind of Jand according to its value, 


The single tax is the very lowest agricul- 
tural tax that can possibly be imposed, 
The land of lowest value is farming land, 
Farming land varies in’ value, but even 
the best is not so valuable as village Jand, 
nor is the best village land se valuable as 
the poorest city land. And miuing land 
is often more valuable than any other, 
The single tax takes cognizance of this. 
Under it the farmer whose bare land was 
worth nothing or next to nothing would 
pay no taxes or uext to none, and he 
might raise more stock, put) up more or 
better buildings, or even paint his house, 
without the slightest fear that on that 
uccount he would have to pay a higher 
tax. The farmer who owned land of bet- 
ter natural fertility or better situa- 
tion in respect of markets would 
have to pay a higher tax because 
his epportunities would be — worth 
more; and he would be compelled to pay 
this tax whether he used his land or kept 
it out of use. He would not be taxed ac- 
cording to his enterprise or industry, but 
according to the value of the land he pre- 
vented other people from using. So the 
owner of village land would have to pay 
a higher tax in proportion to the area of 
land he owned than any neighboring 
farmer, not becanse his buildings might 
be worth more but because his building 
lots would be worth more. The owner of 
city land would have to pay more than 
the owner of village land, and the owner 
of rich mining land would have to pay a 
higher tax than anybody except possibly 
the owners of such land as that in Wall 
street, New York city, oneacre of which, 
even if a fire were to sweep away every 
vestige of improvement, would be worth 
more than a hundred of the best improved 
200 acre farms in Indiana, aud more than 
the laud value of a thousand such farms. 

Let neither the [Indiana Farmer nor its 
readers be deceived. The single tax 


would be a burden upon nobody, and: 


least of all upon farmers or any other 
class of workingmen, whether employer 
or employed. To abolish taxes upon 
labor and impose them upon land values, 
cannot be a burden upon any class whose 
principal source of income is the reward 
of labor and not the reward of land 
owning. And who will dispute that the 
farmer's principal source of income is the 
reward of hislabor? Nor let there beany 
misapprehension as to the motives of 
men who advocate this reform. Their 
object 1s to relieve all labor from tax 
burdens, 

If the Indiana Farmer will candidly 
consider this subject, now that its atten- 
tion is called to the fundamental error 
from which its reasoning has heretofore 
proceeded, we have confidence enough in 
its sense of obligation to its readers and 
of fairness to its neighbors, to believe 
that, whatever it may say of the single 
tax in other particulars, it: will acknow- 
ledge its mistake in supposing that this 
mode of taxation will shit€ tax burdens 
to farmers. 

The intluence of social and industrial 
agitation is extending rapidly in = the 
south. Every now and again an echo 
from that section is heard which shows 
that thought there is aroused. Nor are 
the people of the south so easily satistied 
as are the comfortable classes in the north 
with the statistics of improvement in the 
condition of the poor, Whatever else 
may be said of the south, the sway of 
plutocracy has not yet set in there, 

The New Orleans Picayune notices that 
from all quarters there comes the com- 
plaint of hard times, by men in every 
branch of business, and not alone in this 
country, or this year, but all over the 
world, and incessantly; and it wants to 
know if it is essential to the constitution 
of society that so many men and women 
should lead an existence little less pre- 
carious than that of wild beasts, It is 
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production while so many are in need of 
all things. It recognizes that laborers 
an purchase more with their wages now 
thin in any other age, but wants to know 
of what concern that is to the man who 
has not money cnough to buy a pound of 
ice, a lump of sugar or a penny newspa.- 
per. And it is of opinion that we ean 
pronounce no conclusive verdict on the 
success or failure of modern civilization 


until we have taken into the reckoning. 


the actual condition and the prospects of 
the unemploved, 

He must be blind who cannot see in 
such w spirit of approaching the indus- 
trial problem the greatest encourage- 


ment, even thourh the conclusion of the - 


paper that the evil lies in the power of 
eapilal is so vague. Tn common thought 
eapital is used to describe not alone capi- 


tal but also land, and in that sense the. 


evil certainty is traceable to the power of 
cupitaul. But when this common tern is 
analyzed and found to embrace two en- 
tirely different things—tools and. stock 
which labor ean reproduce in unlimited 
amount and variety, and land without 
which labor can produce nothing—the 
root of the evil ought to be easily seen. 
Capital has a power over labor because, 
and only because, under our system of 
taxation capital in large amounts can 
contro] Jand while labor cannot. Labor 
can only beg for the privilege of being 
allowed to produce capital; but put taxes 
on land values so that no one could afford 
to keep land out of use and labor would 
no longer need to beg for the privileze of 
producing. The Picayune says “capital 
can stand a long siege, labor can hold out 
only wsbort time.” That is true only of 
land; for capital, true capital, can stand 
but little longer siege than labor; and if 
there were accessible free land it could not: 
stand so long asiege, for then, while old 
capital was holding out labor would be 
making new capital. The inclosure of land 
is the key to the problem, 

We find in the New Christianity, a New 
church paper published at Philadelphia, a 
criticism: of the single tax, by Isaac 
floffer. Having read “Progress and Pov- 
erty,” Mr. Hoffer thonght the practical 
working of the single tax of so much 
inportance that he endeavored mentally 
to substitute it for the present system of 
taxation and apply it to the city and 
county of Lebanon in Pennsylvania. 


This is the best kind of test to which the 


proposed reform can be subjected, and we 
wish that every one who reads “Progress 
and Poverty” would do in his neigibor- 
hood what Mr. Hoffer did in his, 

3ut Mr. Hoffer made one error which 
itis well to speak of at the outset. To 
ascertain the value of any particular land 
he “estimated the present value of the 
improvements, deducted that value from 
the selling price,” and took “the differ- 
erence as the value of the lot.” This 
mode can be adopted only where improve- 
ments are adapted to the locality. To at- 
tempt in this way to measure the value of 
village land on which the palace of a 
nabob might be erected would be ridic- 
ulous, 

Proceeding in the way he did, Mr. 
Hoffer fiads that “the murgin between 
the cost of improvements and the value 
of properties, in ordinary residences, 
amounts to nothing; in the business cen- 
ter the margin ranges from nothing in 
the most costly buildings to one and two 
hundred per cent in the cheaper buildings 
favorably located, . . . Unimproved 
lo(s that cost from one to five hundred 
dollars, after improvements costing a 
thousand dollars and upward are put on, 
will not sell for more than the cost of the 
improvements,” In the agricultural por- 
tion of the county he finds the average 
vilue of farms to be about $80 per acre 
and that the improvements could not be 
made for that much an acre, “while land 
is often sold off from larger farms for 
the same price that the whole farm would 
bring.” 

Knowing nothing of the facts we as- 
sume that Mr, Holfer's estimates are syb- 
stantially correct. The obvious explan- 
ation is that improvements of lots and 
farms which will not sell for the vatue of 
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the improvements are inappropriate to 
the location, If the Equitable building, 
to use an extreme case for illustration, 
were built in Lebanon, the land and build- 
ing altogether would not be worth any- 





where near the cost of the building, the: 


reason being that Lebanon is an inappro- 
priate locality for such a structure, But 
the land would not, on that account lose 
its value. Burn down the building and 
the lot. would be worth as much as before 
the building was erected. Ave we then to 
infer that buildings destroy land values 
and fires restore them? 

That this is the explanation sufficiently 
appears from Mr. Holfer’s article, when he 
says that improved lots that cost from 
£100 to $500 will not sell, after improve- 
iments are put on costing $1,000 and up- 
ward, for the cost of the improvements; 
snd again, when hesays that Jand is often 
sold olf. from large farms for the same 
price that the whole farm would bring. 
Mr. Holfer's conclusions, based as they 
are upon wa method of valuation that could 


be properly used only as to valuations of 


land the improvements on which were 
adapted tothe location, are of course of 
no value. But since he has taken the 
trouble to make (he estimates he will no 
donht be willing to try again. 


That Mr. Molfer catches a glimmer of 


the great truth underlying the single tax 
appears Crom his idea of the function of 
Jand in production. Criticizing the theory 
that land is the source of production, he 
savs: “Land contains the resources of 
productions, but tn man is the power and 
the ageney through which the produc- 
tions are produced. Man prepares the 
soil, selects and plants the seed, cultivates 
the plant, destroys the natural plant that 
interferes with his, and gathers the crop 


that he has raised; so that all the culti- 


vated crops and domestic animals are 
clearly the products of labor, mental and 
physical. Man determines the character 
of the productions that the earth must 
yield, and the earth passively submits to 
the manipulation of man, thus making 
his labor virtually aud practically the 
source of production instead of land.” 

No single tax man would dispute this 
statement bevond preferring Webster's 
definition of “source,” as a place from 
which a thing proceeds, But that is only 
a question of terms, the essential point 
being as Mr, Hoffer states it’ that man is 
the active agent who determines what the 
earth must yield, and that the carth pas 
sively submits to the manipulation of 


‘man. The fundamental principle of the 


single tax is that when this relation be- 
tween men and the earth freely subsists, 
men are independent and communities 
prosper; but when men must beg or buy the 
right to continue this relation—when the 
earth is by some men forbidden to passive- 
ly submit to the manipulations of other 
men—then the army of the unemployed 
begins to be recruited, and as that rows 
wages fall, business is stagnated, monopo- 
lies in various forms are generated, and 
the horrible social condition of abject. 
poverty in the midst of abundance and 
splendor appears. This evil the single 
tax remedies by taking advantage of the 
simple and natural law of rent. Rent 
measures the difference between the poor- 
est land that can be profitably used and 
all better lands, On the basis of this 
rent, land values form, and to the values 
so formed another value is added which 
is due tothe expectation of higher rents 
in the future, When individuals are per- 
mitted to appropriate these values the 
tendency to prohibit the earth from 
passively submitting to the manipulation 
of man becomes stronger and stronger; 
but if the values are burdened witha 
heavy tax and labor products are exempt 
from taxation, the tendency is reversed, 





What Protection Will Shortly Do for the 
Karnes, 
Indfanapolis Sentinel, 

The western farms ure carrying about all 
the mortgages they can stund. In a few 
yenrs, the way matters are drifting now, 
there will be a general foreclosure, and the 
majority of our western farms will pass ipto 
the hands of the Yankees, while their former 
owners or their descendants will till them as 
tenants. That's what ‘protection to Ameri- 
jean industry” is bringing us ta, 








MEN AND THINGS. 





The excitement over Bishop Potter's 
centennial address in St. Paul’s church is 


one of the most remarkable things I ever. 


remember to have seen. Everybody 
knows that se have developed a plu- 
tocracy in this country. Everybody 
knows that we have developed a spoils 
system of uppointment to office. Any- 
body who should venture soberly to as- 
sert that these evils hud no existence 
would be considered to be at best an opti- 
mistic ass. The plutocracy and the spoils 
system ure two features of American life 
as patent as the railroad and the tele- 
phone. And yet when a bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, speaking 
from the pulpit on the occasion of a great 
national commemoration—when he in- 
forms us that we have a plutocracy and 
a spoils system, the whole press and peo- 
ple are at once paralyzed with awe and 
convulsed with admiration. The re- 
porters interview the bishop to know if 
he really meant it—there is a rumor that 
his words have been misunderstood or 
misconstrued. The bishop manfully re- 
peats his words, and says he means to 
abide by them. We havea plutocracy, 
and we have aspoils system. Fle said it, 
and he means to stick to it. Suppose he 
had said that two and two make four? 
It is the grimmest and withal the most 
Jaughable comment on the attitude of 
the Christian chureh toward the live 
questions of the day that has been seen 
sinee Christian ministers and bishops de- 
clared that human slavery was a purely 
secular and political question, with which 
Christ’s church had no concern. 

What was it that the venerable bishop 
sO Valorously said? TH wager youdon't 
know. You havea general idea that he 
spoke noble thoughts in noble language; 
but as for his actual words, unless you 
area shining exception to the general 
run of American newspaper readers, vou 
haven't troubled to study them. Your 
eye may have glanced at them, but vou 
haven't really read them. Take my ad- 
vice, and get a copy of the bishop's speech, 
and study it. You can buy it at the 
Evening Post office fora cent, and it is 
worth the moncy. 


. . The march of a century cannot be 
balted or reversed, und the enormous change 
in the situation can peither be disguised nor 
ignored. Then we were, though not all of 
us Spruny fromone nationality, practically 
one people. Now that steadily deteriorating 
process aguinst whose dangers a great thinker 
of our own generation warned his country- 
men just fifty years ago, goes on, on every 
hand, apace. “The constant importation,” 
wrote the author of ‘The Weal of Natiuns,’ 
“as now in this country, of the lowest orders 
of people from abroad to dilute the quality 
of onr national manhood, is a sad and beg- 
garly prostitution of the noblest vift ever 
conferred on a people. Who shall respect a 
people who do not respect their own bivod? 
And bow shall @ national spirit, or any de- 
terminate aud proportionate character, arise 
out of so many low bred associations and 
coarse grained temperaments, imported from 
every clime? 

This was one of Bishop Potter's utter- 
ances-—-to my mind one of the most no- 
tuble of them, It hasn’t attracted any 
particular attention. So far as I know, 
no reporters have rushed in hot haste to 
the episcopal residence, inquiring if the 
bishop really meant what he said, or was 
only fooling. It seems tu have been ac- 
cepted as a rhetorical statement of a fact 
with which everybody was sufficiontly fa- 
miliar—a saddening, regrettable fact, in- 
deed, but unavoidiuble—a dispensation of 
that providence which moves in a mys- 
terious way, its wonders to perform—a 
thing to be wept over, but by no means to 
be avoided. I say, it seems to have been 
accepted in this fashion. But the joke is, 
that its all seeming, Nobody really be- 
lieves it. People only pretend to believe 
it, Kverybody knows it isn’t so. Bishop 
Potter knows it isn’t so. He would no 
more think of acting, in his ordinary 
every day official and private life, as if it 
were so, than he would of flying, Lt is 
like the niserable-sinner confession in the 
litany-—a dughly proper thing to say at 
the proper time, but—well now, ny friend, 
you know in your heart that you are not 
amiserable sinner, or at all events, not 
as miserable as those scoundrels Jones 
and Robinson, You only play you are, 
when the proper time comes to do it, 

Just think a litthe—its a mighty good 
thing to do, sometimes. Think how we 
would like it, if Hurope were sending us 
to-day people of the same kind that 
formed that “one nationality, practically 
one people” of which Bishop Potter spoke 
so proudly, The Pilgrim Fathers, for 
example? Very grand and poetic char- 
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acters, seen through the fog of two | of air, See the factories and the saloons, 
centuries, with an elegant clothing of | and the mission houses—oh, don't forget 
myth and tradition, Buta pretty tough | the mission houses, See the sewing wo- 
set of customers, judged by our standard | men at their toil. See the women who 
of right and wrong, when you come to | are living without toil, pawnings soul for 
look at them closely. Wasn't it Mr. Endi- | brend and butter, See the Jittle cash 
eott—or was it some other Father, Pama] girls in the shops, the Arabs in the 
little rusty in my Pilerims—who pulled | streets. See the lodging houses at fif- 
down his country’s flag and cut a helea] teen cents a night. See the idlers 
hole in it? Now, vou kuow, if Me. Hudi- (on the park benches—benehes ingeniously 
volt, were to do that sort of thing to-day, | contrived that no man may go to sleep on 
in Chicago for example, we wouldn't like | Chem—the tramps in the streets, the un- 
it, What about the witeh burnings? | utterable horrors of the alms house. See 
What about Roger Williams and the | the mills shut down, the farmers slapger- 
Quakers? And above all, have you for | ing under weight of mortgage and taxa- 
gotten that when the pilgrims came here, tien, Open your eyes, oh prelate of the 
they were so poor that they actually had | rich, and sec; for as the Lord liveth, these 
to get the natives to give thei food. things concern vou! Then say again, if 
When that kind of people come here | you dare to.say it, that the growth of 
now, we call them paupers, and hustle | wealth, the prevalence of luxury, area 
them back to their native conntries in | standing menace to the freedom and in- 
short order, And when men come here | tegrity of the individual, Tt is not wealth, 
from Kurope, to worship God in Utah | but poverty, that afflicts us. It is not 
after their own fashion, we pass all sorts | luxury, but privation, that menaces our 
of laws for (hei persecution, and gewerudly | freedom and integrity. Yor may not 
make things as roughas we can for them, | know it. ATL the greater, therefore, is 
Oh yes! LT know about polygamy—its | your sin, For vou might know it, and 
very bad of course. But would we like | You ought to know itt 

the Mormons any better if they burnt Sait 
women at the stake, instead: of making: 
No. 2 wives of them ? 

Suppose England made a practice of 
sending her felons and her tramps and 
her vagabonds here to-day? She used to 
send them by ship loads in colonial times, 
Suppose she were to send her broken 
down aristocrats to ke governors and 
legislators for us? That's what she used 
to do, in the good old colony days, Sup- 
pose we had regular dines of packets, 
bringing involuntary immigrants from 
the west coast of Africa, to be sold: into 
chattel slavery? That's what we used to 
have in those glorious pre-revolutionary 
days. ®uUppose our cities were inhabited 
by the same sortof liberty loving citizens 
that dwelt in them a century and a 
quarter since? Suppose a mob should 
bourd a Kuropean steamer and. fling her 
sargvo overboard, just to spite the custom 
housey Would we vive them a public 
dinner and a vote of thanks—or would 
we summon the police and have them 


But the spoils system. Surely it was a 
noble and a fearless thing in Bishop Pat- 
fer to deliver such a manful utterance 
avainst the spoils system, with President 
Harrison, and Governor Uil, and Mayor 
Cirant, and coodness knows what other 
political notabilifies sitting in the congre- 
cation, Lgrant itall. The bishop spoke 
trie words, at an opportune moment, and 
the best proof that they were true and 
opportune, was that the press and public 
were paralyzed with astonishment that he 
should have spoken them, For it’ has 
come to this, that we look to our pulpits 
for platitudes and common places, and 
are amazed when living truths descend 
from (hem upon our ears, 

Aud yet it does not seem that Mr. Har- 


been at all troubled in their minds by the 
good bishop's denunciations, ‘They seem 
to be going along, in the even tenor of 
their political ways, pretty much as they 
did before. We hear the same stories of 


clubbed and shot and hanged? You know Salita ee ed A ani 4 
in Ge would io, Neila ave lias Dale. bargains and deils with politicians and 
ee hee With balls. And, save a few professional 
Why should we be afraid of the truth? | Civil service relormers, nobody says a 
Why, should even a Christian bishop be word in blame, Everybody, somehow, 
so frightened of it? We know well {| Sets to praise the bishop for Siy Ig what 
enough that Europe is, and for gener. | He did, but nobody seems to think his 
ations has been, sending us her picked | Words had any particular application to 
men—her best blood, and brain, and | @Yy individuals. H's like the sermons oc- 
muscle. Jt takes a good man tomake a | Ciomelly preached ino reprehension of 
voluntary emigrant--an ainbitious man, | te greed of employers. We listen to 
an enterprising man. a bard working inan, | Hem, and come awiy feeling somehow 
The imougrants that comes to us to-day, SAE UU Eyl POTIONS: UU ONO work 
take themall together, are immeasurably | NOSE day to serew wages down just 
superior to those of pre-revolutionary | another peg. There must be something 
days. They are more enlightened, more | Wrens with this find of preaching. 
industrious, more orderly, more sober, Phere is something Wrong with it, And 
more ambitious to geton in the world, | the Ching that is wrong is that it isn’t to 
We all know this, and we allsay it, too, | the petnt.  Whatis the use of preaching 
when the oceasion demands that kind of | '@@imployersabout the sinfulness of re- 
talk. The only difference is that in co- dicing: wares? The emiplovers know it’s 
lonial times there was plenty of land to | Sleked. but PLES SLO that they are 
ro to work on, Whereas to-day population | "eb te blame. They don't cut down 
is so crowded—three or four to the square | ses becuse they want to, but because 
mile, Lthink if is—that there isn't roam | they Tave to. Mud what is the use of 
for all who come, Bishop Potter mude a talk ings to President flarrison about the 
slight mistake, [tisu’t the quality of the evils of the spoils system? The president 
immigrants that fas deterionted, but knows if all, od faney he doesn't Like the 
only the capacity of the country. The spoils system wuy hetter than Rishop 1 Oe 
United States ist big enough, It's ap ler does. But he feels, quite justifiably, 
great pity, ; that he is no more to blame for it than 
the bishop is himself And soall the de- 
HUHCHUONS pass hamulossly over his head 
and scatter themselves ino air, without 


hitting or hurting anybody.  Ilverybody 
Another enormous difference between this | jy the congrecation is worally refreshed 
day and that of which it is the anniversary, | 4), snake rade ek Se he : 
is Seen in the enormous difference in the na. | DEE Nebody feels called ipon to do any- 
ture and influence of the forces that deter. | thing. This sort of thang is: sometimes 
mine our national and politicaldestny, Lhen, | Called hurgbug. 
ideas ruled the hour, ‘To-day, there ure in- . 
deed ideas that rufe cur hour, but they must 


be merchantable ideas, The growth of wealth, | not the spoils system, but the whole. pos 
the prevalence of luxury, the massing of 


: lity of whieh othe spoils systenr is e 
large material forces, which by their very cx- ie EN wre tie iret y tea Js ys ul the 
istence are a slanding menace to the freedom | Hitktual poutical expression? Buppose he 
and integrity of the individual, the inffpite | bad dechired the foundation principles of 
cae ee bce ree et and Ae the Declaration af Tndependence—the 
mistaking figures for greatness, and sadly | yo uat yi ey arr em hee eee 
confounding gain ind godhiness—all this isa | anal bey o eee life, ee : Ly and 
vontrast to the nustere siniplicity, the unpur- the pursuit ol huappiness-— and invit ed, not 
chauseuble integrity of the first days and first | the president and the governor and the 
nenef aue republic, which makes it inpossic tinayor merely, but the whole Anierican 


ble to reproduce to-day either the temper or s P i 
the conduct of our fathers. people, to consider how those rights are 


Oh, Bishop Potter, Bishop Potter! The hemg preserved? That would have been 
q ry ah . . , ¥ one : bd . : 

growth of wealth, The prevalence of | Very Haproper kind of sermon, wouldn't 
luxury, You said this and you meant it, | Hoa mixsige up of politics and religion 


Souunch for what the bishop said) aie 
didn’t mean, Now let us look at what he 
said and did mean. 


Suppose Bishap Potter had attackad, 


You said it ina chapel af ‘Prinity church, and the congregation would have been - 


Go out among the men and women: from wets just yollan dal All true, ny friend, 
whose toil and sweat that church derives | @hd yet if the Christian clergy want to 


herinighty revenues, aud see the crowth catch ond hold the hearts of the American: 


of willy theo pawshines ae lnsaey, people, in the tines thit are upon us, that 


among then, Go, look at the lou paws | the kind of semuoans they will have to. 


‘ : : Weachs, 
of tenement houses, into which humanity hoe, 


is stuffed and jammed, Listen to the What impressed me most about the 


wailing of the babies, as they die for want | centennial celebration was the ease and 


vison, and Mr. dill, and Mr. Grant have: 
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certainty with which the needs of New 


York's visitors were supplied. It was 
marvellous, when you come to think of 
it. Forat least three days the population 
of the city was at least doubled. A miill- 
jon anda half of extra bodies were to be 
fed, sheltered, carried about and other- 
wise cared for, The task was performed 
without friction, without jar and without 
waste, Everybody bad enough to eat, 
everybody had aw bed to sleep on, every- 
body had sufficient facilities afforded him 
for going and coming at pleasure, And 
everybody got pretty much the hind of 
things he wanted, too. The people who 
wanted costly food, servedamid expensive 
surroundings, gotit. The people of lim- 
ited means got what they could afford to 
pay for, There was enough for all. 
There wasn't any too much. New York 
took in w million and a half of people, 
cared for them for three days or more, 
sent them on their way, and did it all 
with mighty Jittle fuss, Lt was a tri- 
umph of civilization. 

Take pencil and paper. Sit down and 
try to figure out the problem that New 
York solved so easily last week, An in- 
determinate number of people coming. 
M: ybe half a millon, maybe a million, 
maybe two millions, Going to stay an 
uncertain time—two days, three days, 
four days, you know mighty little about 
it. Much depeads upen the weather—put 
down as an element of your problem the 
question of rain or shine. Much depends 
on the wealth of the people who are com- 
ing. Will they have plenty of money to 
spend, or very little, or just a moderate 
amount? Will they want rooms in fash- 
ionable liotels, or in boarding or lodging 
houses? Will they eat at expensive 
restaurants, or at cheap tables dhotes? 
You see you know nothing about. them— 
neither the number nor the kind of them. 
You might just as well bave left your 
paper blank, so far. 

Well, but the problem must be solved, 
after some fashion or other. The people 
wre coming, and you've got to provide for 
them somehow. Llow much extra food 
will they need?) How any boxes of sar- 
dines, fur example, do you think you had 
better provide against their coming? 
You don't know? No, of course yondon't 
know. And youcan't know. There isn't 
anyway for youto find out, You can't 
know beforehand, and you can't know 
afterhanud, either. Now that the whole 
celebration is over, and all the visitors 
have gone away again, you can’t find out 
how many boxes of sardines they ate, 
or how many loaves of bread, or how 
many pounds of beef and mutton, You 
canveven tell how miuany visitors there 
were. Tsaya tuilion and a half, because 
somebody else said aw iiiilion and a half; 
but as an actual matter of fact neither F, 
nor you, Hor anybody else, knows any- 
thing about it, We are all guessing, 
And the guess that the guessers guess the 
oftenest and most loudly, wall go rolling 
down the ais'e of the future as a solid 
fact. We make what we call history 
that way. Funny, isn't it? 

Organization, eh? Oh, my statistical 
socialistic friend, snppose New York had 
organized herself to receive her guests at 
the ceateanial! Woulda't she have made 
amess of it! Fancy the army of book- 
keepers and lightning calculators, the su- 
perintendents of long and short division, 
the reams of paper, the gallons of ink, the 
thunder of the captains and the shouting, 
Just imagine it, and see if you don’t have 
to Jaugh. Upon my soul, I pity you, if 
you don’t, for you must be sadly lacking 
in the sense of humor, 

Ididn't see the great parades, [£ am 
getting too old to enjoy sitting ona hard 
bench for several hours, watching a pro- 
cession, But I went out into the streets 
on Monday night, when New York was at 
its fullest, and Jooked at the people. 
There is electricity in a great crowd, It 
fills you—or at least it fills me—with a 
strange sort of pleasure, an intemperate 
excitement, an abnormal quickness of 
perception and of thought, How quickly 
a crowd sees a joke, or melts mto sym- 
pathy with misfortune—did = you ever 
notice that? If ever T take to begving 
for a living, [shall always do my begeing 
in a crowd, and preface it with some cares 
fully preconcerted accident, either humors 
ous or pathetic. Tthink T could humbug 
even wo churity organization avent into 
giving me soinething—i! the crowd were 
hig enough, 


To me, the lesson of the centennial cel- 
ebyation was the marvelous co-operative 
power of humanity, if only it is let alone 
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and not interfered with. Bring a hun- 
dred men together, and Jet them alone— 
let them really alone, give them freedom 
to work at whetever suits them best—and 
see how naturally they work together. 
very man begins at once to do the thing 
that he can do best and most profitably, 
and the consequence is that everything 
is done for everybody in the very best 
possible manner, It was after that fash- 
ion that the people of New York worked 
out the problem of entertaining their vis- 
itors last week, They solved the problem 
nobly, And they solved it easily and cor- 
rectly, just because they were let alone, 
But suppose a paternal government had 
given New York a little protective tariff 
—iall forher own exclusive and especial 
use during the centennial week? 

The Berlin conference on the Samoan 
question has settled down to business and 
is doing some very practical work indeed. 
One of the practical things they are dis- 
cussing is the establishment of a land 
court for the settlement of titles. It is 
proposed that the court shall be composed 
of one Englishinan, one German, one 
American and two Samoans. <As_ there 
are suid to be titles existent in the hands 
of foreigners for considerably more than 
the whole area of the Samoan islands, the 
question seems likely toarise whether the 
Samoans will have any right to live in 
Samoa at all? T. L. M’CReADY. 





CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Protit Sharing Again. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVULLE, Tenn., 
April 19, 1889.—I[u your review, April 6, of 
Mr. Giltnan’s book on profit sharing you base 
weood part of your adverse criticism ona 
mistake. You quote from his account of 
Rovers, Peet & Co., which he takes from my 
report of my interview with one of the firm, 
and you claim that because the men do as 
much work in nine and a balf hours as form- 
erly in ten, the extra half hour being 5)7 per 
cent of ten, that therefore “the cutters’ work 
Was increased 51f per cent, While their pay 
was raised ouly 3)¢ per cent,” that being the 
amount of the bonus or shure in profits. But 
their work Was not increased 5!y per cent, or 
indeed at all; because the number of hours 
was correspondingly reduced from ten to 
nine and «a half, as Mr. Gilman correctly 
states. The day und piece Wages and total 
weekly earnipuys remained the same, and so 
did the amount of weekly work as before. 
Lu addition to extra efforts per hour, but not, 
per day, sufficient to enuble the reduction in 
time, they also earned or produced enough to 
equal 3!7 per cent of their wages, in additiun 
to the equivalent of their full wages. 

Now they may have produced more, but 
there 15 nothing inthe figures given to show 
it, and vour inference seems to me gratuitous 
and unsupported. Anyway the honest protit 
sharer, and there are many such among the 
129 or more enumerated by Mr. Gilman, aims 
to give the workmen the full amount of their 
extra product and feels himself thoroughly 
rewarded with the increased industrial peace 
and unity of interests resulting. 

Epwakp W. Bemis. 

If Prof. Bemis will examine Mr. Gil- 
man's statement of facts again, I think 
he will see that I was not so far wrong in 
my inference as he supposes. The facts 
were these: 

The hours of Jabor of the cutters em- 
ployed in all, or practically all, cloth- 
ing manufacturing establishments of New 
York were reduced from 10 to 9 1-2 daily. 
Nine and a half hours is 95 per cent of 
ten hours. Half an hour is a fraction 
over five and a quarter per cent of nine 
anda half hours, If aman does as much 
work to-day in nine and a half hours as 
he did yesterday in ten hours, it is clear 
that the efficiency of his labor has been 
increased by a fraction more than five and 
a quarter per cent. Rogers, Peet & Co., 
as quoted by Mr. Gilman, said that the 
efficiency of their cutters’ labor had been 
thus increased, and that the reason was 
that the cutters, in addition to their 
wages, gota share of the profits. Their 
exact words were: “This at least equal 
production under nine and a half hours 
as under ten, we trace to profit sharing.” 

Now the only inference I have ever 
ventured to draw from these facts is that 
whatever share of profits, in the shape 
of increased wages Rogers, Peet & Co, 
may give their cutters, they get in ex- 
change for it tive and a quarter per cent 
more labor, And when, on Rogers, Peet 
& Co,’s own authority, per Mr, Gilman, I 
am told that the increase of wages amounts 
to only three and a half per cent, I ven- 
ture the further inference that the firm 
are making a fairly good thing of it, 
They are really buyiag w certain quantity 
of labor at less than the market price of 
labor. If J sella mana hundred oranges 
for one hundred cents, and then give him 
five and a quarter extra oranges for 
three and a half extra cents, he cer- 
tainly has, aa regards those extra oranges, 
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the best of the bargain. I think Profes- 
sor Bemis will admit this; and I think he 
can hardly deny that there is an exact 
analogy between such a supposititious 
transaction in oranges, and the actual 
transaction between Rogers, Peet & Co. 
and their cutters. 

Professor Bemis concludes by saying 
that “the honest profit sharer aims to 
give the workmen the full amount of 
their extra product.” I don’t think he 
can have read Mr, Gilman's book very 
carefully. [think if he looks at it again 
he will find that all the successful cases 
of profit sharing were regarded as suc- 
cessful because the employer found the 
profit sharing profitable to him; while in 
every case where prolit sharing was 
abandoned, the reason assigned was that 
it had not proved profitable to the em- 
ployer. 

At. the same time, T must ask Professor 
Bemis not to assume that I condenin 
profit sharing because it is profitable to 
the employer, That would be an absurd 
reason indeed. If itis a good thing, it 
ought tobe profitable to the employer. 
Nor would I think of accusing Rogers, 
Peet & Co., or any other profit sharing 
firm, of having adopted the system from 
any but the best of motives. I think 
that Rogers, Peet & Co., acted very wise- 
ly iu adopting thesystem; and Lean quite 
understand that their employees should 
be very glad to get an addition of three 
anda half per cent to their wages, even 
if they have to increase the efficiency of 
their labor five and a quarter per cent in 
return. What] maintain is that profit 
sharing is opposed to the interest of waye 
workers as a class—that it will only com- 
plicate, instead of solving, the industrial 
problem—that the effect of its adoption 
on any large scale would be to reduce 
wares. J believe that wage workers do 
not need that employers should do” any- 
thing for them; they need only freedom 
todo things for themselves, I tried to 
show this in the issue of THE STANDARD to 
which Professor Bemis refers, I Jear that 
the professor has read only that part of 
my argument that referred to Rogers, 
Peet & Co.'s profit sharing experiment and 
has missed the rest. 

The Farmers and the Single Tax, 

The National Economist, published in 
Washington, D. C., is the official organ 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, the Agricultural 
Wheel and the Farmers’ Union. Its head. 
line states that it is devoted to social, 
financial and political economy; and its 
contents appear toamply justily the state- 
ment. The issue of April 27 contains a 
well written essay on “The farmer in 
politics,” an extremely good description 
and analysis of the Australian ballot sys- 
tem; several articles of minor interest; 
aud two discussions of the single tax 
theory, one by President Burrows, of the 
National Alliance, the other by T. D. 
Hinckley of Hovleton, Ill, To these two 
last niimed articles the Economist devotes 
very nearly four out of its sixteen pages. 

Neither My, Burrows nor Mr, Hinckley 
is yet persuaded of the justice of the 
single tax; on the contrary, both reach 
eonclusions adverse to it. But it is a 
cratifying sign of the times that they feel 
the necessity for discussing it, and that 
such a paper as the National Economist 
opens its columns to the discussion. Trath 
is reached in that way. And [think it is 
evident, from the tone of both articles, 
that the writers are really and earnestly 
searching ufter truth, In opposing the 
single tax, they are acting conscientious- 
ly. They have examined into the matter, 
and satisfied themselves that our proposed 
reform will not accomplish what we claim 
for it, Could they be persuaded other. 
wise, they would indorse where they now 
condenn, Such opponents are to be wel- 
comed and rejoiced over, Though we 
disagree with them, we cannot help but 
honor them. Anditis from among just 
such men that the most enthusiastic and 
useful recruits are enlisted to the cause of 
the single tax reform. 

President Burrows admits without hesi- 
tation that there is no other warrant for 
the private ownership of Jand than that 
of expediency, “There is no need,” he 
says, “to make any issue on this point,” 
But he insists that the practical abolition 
of private ownership of land would by no 
means produce the happy results that its 
advocates auticipate, His view is that 
the single tax system would be simply a 
concentration of the burdens of taxation 
on the shoulders of a single class, “Let 
us suppose,” he says, “a condition of so- 
ciety where one class, comprising, say, 
one-fourth of the whole, pay all taxes, 
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the other three-fourths being entirely ex- 
empt, the ameliorating condition of this 
state of affairs being that the taxes are 
paid into »common treasury forthe equal 
use and benelit ef all, including the pay- 
ing one-fourth, Jn su hi a state of so- 
ciety what would be the condition of the 
one-fourth? Undoubtedly that of servi- 
tors or slaves to the three-fourths, There 
van be no doubt of this whatever, unless 
we oat the same time suppose a radical 
and miraculous change in huniin nature. 
The three-fourths that were relieved from 
the libor of earning money for the sup- 
port of government would) monopolize 
the pleasure and usurp the power under 
such a condition of affairs.” 


Taxes being an element of price, and paid 
out of the products of current business, and 
net out of aceumulated wealth or capital, 
must necessarily be paid out of the products 
of current labor. This isa natural law, and 
cannot be evaded or changed. We may 
transmute taxes into rent, or rent into taxes, 
the result willbe the same. If any additional 
charge is placed upon the lind, i must first 


be taken from the land by current labor be-. 


fore the land can pay it. Unless the day of 
miracles return this cau not be dove without 
increasing the burden aad diminishing the re- 
ward of labor upon land. And yet this 
proposition is made ia behalf of the over- 
burdened laborer. ; 


What is it that makes taxes an element 
of price? Tlas President Burrows thought 
out this question? Why is it that things 
sell for more when they are taxed than 
when they are not tuxed? Evidently not 
merely because the producer who pays the 
taxes in the first place chooses to have it 
so. Producers, unless they have an abso- 
lute monopoly, do not fix their own prices, 
and even when they have aw monopoly, 
there are fairly defined limits beyond 
which they cannot go. Itis the friction 
of supply and demand that settles prices 
—the desire of men to exchange things 
that they have for other things that they 
want. And taxes increase prices because 
they discourage production, A tax of 
twenty cents a bushel on wheat would not 
raise the price of wheat a single mill if 
the farmers should keep on raising the 
same quintity of wheat as before the tax 
was imposed, How could it?) When the 
price of wheat rises, there is less wheat 
used. If the farmers raised the usual 
quantity, and wanted to sell it all, they 
would have to sell it at the usual price. 
The tax collector can make the farmer 
want to geta higher price for his wheat 
—ean make him lose money if he doesn’t 
eet a higher price; but all the tax collect- 
ors in the country, withall the plundered 
farmers inthe country behind them, can 
not make the men who eat wheat, eut as 
much ata dollar a bushel as they would 
have eaten at eighty cents, It is because, 
when wheat is taxed, farmers raise less 
wheat, that the price rises, 

Task President Burrows to think this 
matter over carefully—to revolve it in 
his mind. If he does that, I think he 
will see that no tax that docs not cheek 
production can ever be shifted from the 
producer to the consumer, Task him to 
just sit down and study out the case of a 
farmer who has an extravagant wife, 
Isn't her extravagance just as mucha tax 
on his industry as any assessment made 
at court house or custom house? It seems 
to me it is, Doesn't the farmer pay 
the cost of it out of what he vets for his 
wheat? It seems to me he does. But can 
he add this cost to the price of his wheat 
and so distribute it among the wheat 
eaters? If he can, he isa happy man in- 
deed, But President Burrows knows he 
can’t. Tle can do just one of three things 
and outside of them he has no choice 
whatever, He can pay the bills with 
what cheerfulness he may. Or he can 
neglect to pay the bills and become bank- 
rupt. Or he can get sick of farming, give 
up raising wheat altogether, and go into 
some more profitable business. It he 
adopts the last alterniutive, the price of 
wheat will tend to rise, indeed, because 
there will be less wheat raised, and just as 
many people to eat it, But if some other 
man comes in and takes his place and 
goes to raising wheat in his stead, the 
price of wheat wont rise, because there 
will be just as much wheat raised as ever, 

No tax that does not check production 
—that does not tend to drive the men who 
pay itin the first place out of business— 
cin ever become an element of price, and 
80 be shifted from the shoulders of pro- 
ducers to the shoulders of consumers, 
Nature's law of supply and demand sets 
congresses and legislatures, and syndi- 
cates, and corner operators at defiance, 
If shoemakers are taxed, they must 
make fewer shoes, or pay the tax them- 
selves, Jf sugar is taxed, the refiners 
must make less sugar, or bear the burden 
as they may, If farmers are taxed, there 
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is no way of escape for them save by rais- 
ing smaller crops, It makes no difference 
how close 4» monopoly aman may have, 
he cannot raise his prices without Jessen- 
ing his production. The world embracing 
copper syndicate, with scores of millions 
of capital to back it, went down like grass 
before the mower's scythe, because it set 
this law at defiance. The speculators who 
organized it thought that if they bought 
up all the copper as fast as it was pro- 
duced, they could make the men who 
wanted to use copper pay an extra price 
for it. But when they put their plans in 
operation they found they couldn't sell 
the copper. Men wouldn’t use as much 
of itatahigh price as they had been using 
atalow price. They couldn't. And so, 
as the copper syndicate couldn’t restrict 
the production of copper, it went down, 
and ruined all connected with it. Let 
President Burrows lay the lesson of that 
copper syndicate to heart. It will teach 
him, if he studies it, why the farmers of 
America are poor. 

The farmer eats sugar. And sugar is 
taxed. The syndicate or trust into which 
the sugar refiners have grouped them- 
selves, lay a tax on every ponnd of sugar 
that passes from their hands into those 
of the grocers and other retailers who 
distribute it among the people who eat it. 
If these retailers were fools enough to 
keep on producing—by purchasing from 
the refiners—as much sugar in proportion 
to the population around them as they 
used to produce before the tax was laid, 
the sugar eating farmer might snap his 
fingers at the tax—the retailers would 
bave to pay the whole of it, and couldn't 
shift the weight of a penny of it on to his 
shoulders. But the retailers, for as fool- 
ish as they may be, are not that kind of 


fools. As the tax rises they produce less 
sugar. Some of them go out of the gro- 


cery business altogether and engaye in 
other occupations. Some of them buy 
less sugar from the refiners. Take them 
altoyether, they materially reduce the 
production of sugar, so that there is very 
considerably less of it to be sold. Then, 
indeed, the price of sugar rises, and the 
grocer shifts the tax he has paid on the 
sugar on tothe shoulders of his farmer 
customers. 

And as with sugar, so with pretty much 
everything else that farmers use. The 
men who produce shoes are taxed; and 
they make fewer shoes in consequence, 
and so pass the tax along. The men who 
produce cloth are taxed, with the same 
result, So are the men who produce 
plows, and harness, and horseshoes, and 
wagons, and clothing, and agricultural 
machinery, The shores of the industrial 
sea are strewn with the wrecks of pro- 
ductive enterprises, forced into bank- 
ruptcy by the necessity of limiting pro- 
duction, in order that the burden of tax- 
ation might be shifted on to the shoulders 
of consumers, Think this out, Mr. Bur 
rows. Chew on it, turn it over and over, 
study it until you see that it isso, and 
understand the why and the how of it, 
It is the key to the whole protective sys- 
tem. 


The grocer, and the shoemaker, and the 
clothier, and the harnessmaker, and the 
wagonmaker, and the dealer in agricul- 
tural implements, and a host of other 
taxed producers, have managed to shift 
their taxes from their own shoulders to 
the farmers, The imposts that were 
taxes on sugar, and harness, and cloth, 
and shoes, and wagons, have become 
taxes on the products of the farmer's in- 
dustry. They are taxes on his wheat and 
corn, his pigs and beeves, his wool and 
mutton. What is the farmer to do? How 
is he to pass the taxes on to the men who 
consume the wheat and other things he 
raises? He can do it only in one way—by 
diminishing his production, He can quit 
farming and take up some other business, 
or he can raise smaller crops. Tle must 
do one or the other, or consent to bear the 
whole burden of the taxation that has 
been shifted on to him, Bul how can he 
do either? Quit farming! Why he is 
adscriptus glebw—tied to the soil—he 
cannot quit it. Raise smaller crops! He 
might as well go to the poor house at 
once, There he is, chained down, a bur- 
den bearer for thecommunity, with every 
man from whom he buys anything piling 
his taxes on him. And the superlative 
cruelty of his position is, — that 


while he cannot lessen his own pro- 
duction and so. shift) his taxes, his 
customers do lessen their consump- 


tion of his products, and so bring 
his prices lower still, Why does the 
wheat of Dakota have to seek a market 
in Europe, in competition with the ‘“‘pau- 


per grown” wheat of India and of Russia? 
There are millions of men, right here in 
the United States, who want more wheat. 
If the wheat crop of the country were 
twice what it is, Americans could eat it 
all, and still not have enough. Whi 
don’t they do it, Mr. Burrows? Because 
they have had to knock off work in order 
to keep production down, and so shift) a 
burden of taxation on to your shoulders. 
They stand idle, that you may be tavred 
—you und vour fellow farmers of the Nu- 
tional Allianee. They don’t earn wages, 
Mr. Burrows, and so they can't afford to 
buy your wheat and cern and bacon, 
They want them badly enough, heaven 
knows, but until you farmers vote to re- 
lieve their industry from the taxes that 
you pay, they will have to do without 
them. It's hard on them, and it is hard 
on you; but native has no more mercy on 
farmers and wave workers than she has 
on copper speculators, and if you and 
they will persist in interfering with na- 
ture’s law of supply and demand, why, 
youand they must take the consequences, 


Now Lask President Burrows to read 
once more the passage I have quoted from 
his own article in the National Economist, 
deseribing the condition of a class on 
whom a burden of taxation has been con- 
centrated. He meantthat description for 
a picture of what the condition of the 
farmers would be under the single tax 
system. Never mind, for the present, 
Whether it is correct in that respect or 
not. Task him to say, in all fairness, if 
itis not an accurate description of the 
condition of the farmers mow, at this 
present moment? Are they not aclasson 
whose shoulders immense burdens of 
taxation have been concentrated? I don’t 
see how he can dispute it. But if he 
doesn’t dispute it, he must, it seems to me, 
admit, on his own testimony, that they 
are to avreatextent ‘“‘servitors or slaves.” 
Are they not a little foolish, then, to 
support a system of taxation that has 
brought them into sucha plight? Whether 
the single tax be right or wrong, does nt 
the present system stand condemned ? 

Taxes upon shoes increase the price of 
shoes by discouraging the production of 
shoes. There are fewer shoes made, and 
therefore the price goes up. Does economic 
rent—the rent paid for the privilege of 
using bare land, without regard to the 
buildings or other improvements on it— 
does that increase the price of shoes? 
Does it discourage their production, which 
isthe only way in which it) could raise 
their price? It doesn’t seem to, Economie 
rent is higher in New York city than any- 
where else in the United States, vet there 
are plenty of shoe factories in New York, 
Men come frome Massachusetts towns, 
where economic rent is low, to establish 
shoe factories in New York, where eco- 
nomic rentis high. Why should they do 
that if economic rent discourages produe- 
tion? Why don’t they set up their fae- 
tories upon some Dakota prairie, where 
there is no economic rentatall? If New 
York levied a heavy tax upon shoemakers, 
and Massachusetts levied but a very light 
one, and Dakota none whatever, the shoe- 
makers would certainly stay away from 
New York, I! thev left) Massachusetts 
at all, they would go to Dakota. Yet the 
tremendous discreprncies in Jand values 
between New York, Massachtsetts and 
Dakota don't seem to produce any such 
rest. Onthe contrary, more and more 
shoe factories are coming to New York 
every Year, Clearly, there must be some 
‘radical difference between economic rent 
and the ordinary kind of tax. And what- 
ever that diiference may be, there mist 
be just exactly the same difference be- 
tween the single taxon land values and 
the ordinary kind of tax, For the single 
tax will do nothing but to change the dis- 
position made of this cconomic rent—tak- 
ing it forthe benetit of the cominunity, 
instead of leaving it in the hands of the 
folks who now get itand keep it. Tf eco- 
nomic rent does not discourage produc- 
tion and raise prices, then the single tax 
will not disconrage production and raise 
prices either, If economic rent is nota 
tax on industry, then neither is the single 
tax, 


Ask wshoe manufacturer why he pre- 
fers to make shoes in New York, rather 
than in Massachusetts or Dakota. He 
will tell you that it is because he can 
make shoes to more advantage ino New 
York, Get him to explain farther, and 
you will learn that in New York he is close 
to the greatest market on the continent, 
and being so, can dispose of his shoes more 
rapidly than if he had tosead them hither 
from a distance, He finds here a better 
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supply of skilled labor from which to 
choose his workmen. Tle ean get. his ma- 
chinery more easily; bis material can be 
bought here more cheaply and from a 
larger assortment; the bankers here will 
assist him with credits such as he could 
not getin wsmatler city. Bray it) all in 
a mortarand it comes tothis: That with 
the same capital and labor, he can pro- 
duce, in New York, considerably more 
shoes than he could in Massachusetts, and 
whinost immeasurably more than he could 
in Dakota. And that extra product of 
shoes, secured without any extra expendi- 
ture of capital and labor is the standard 
by which he measures the rent he ean af- 
ford to pay. If the rent for the land he 
uses for lis tactory exceeds that extra 
produet, he will close the factory as soon 
ws possible, and move it to some place 
Where the rent is low enough to leave him 
wmiargin, Beeausein that case the extra 
rent over and above the extra product, 
wili bea tax upon his industry, and taxes 
always discourage industry. Industry flies 
before taxation, like a hare before the 
hounds, 

President Burrows does not see all this 
yet, and it is just because he does not see 
it that he has, as think, gone astray in 
his reasoning, But Dam sure he will see 
it, if he thinks the matter over, And 
when he does see it, it will be borne in 
upon him, with all the force of a revela- 
tion, that the sinele tax on land values is 
not a tax on industry at all, but simply a 
measure of the increased production aris- 
ing from the use of land around which 
men have gathered in less or greater num- 
bers. Where men are thickest, there 
more wealth can be produced, with the 
same expenditure of capital and labor, 
than where there are no men atall The 
men who throng the eity’s streets, who 
crowd its tenement houses, or sparsely 
occupy its palaces, by the mere fact of 
their presence, by the involuntarily com- 
bined energy of their industry, increase 
the wealth producing capacity of the land 
on Which and around which they live aud 
nove, The community actually produc- 
es the wealth it is proposed to take for the 
comnittnity by the operation of the single 
tax, And it hasarlght to take it, be- 
‘ause the privilege of using land belongs, 
not tosome men in particular, but to all 
men alike. 

Suppose the taxes now levied upon 
shoes—the protective duties, the state, 
and county, and municipal taxes, which 
are now transmuted into taxes upon the 
farmers produce, when a farmer buys the 
shoes—suppose these taxes should be 
swept away, and in their stead the shoe- 
miiker were asked lo pay to the commu 
nity the yearly value of the land he uses 
for his factory. That would be the sinele 
tax, pure and simple. Could the shoe- 
maker shift it to the shoulders of the 
farmer? Howcouldhe? Hecannot shift 
his economic rent. How could he shift 
the single tax which would be simply the 
taking of economic rent by all instead of 
by one, The man who now pays a heavy 
rent forthe land on which to stand a shoe 
factory in New York, cannot on that ac- 
count charge any more for his shoes than 
the shoemaker whose factory stands on 
cheap land in some Massachusetts village. 
On the contrary, he consents to pay a 
high rent because, by makings shoes in 
New York, he can sell them cheaper than 
if he made them inacountry town, Would 
not the same rule hold good if the whole 
community, instead of an individual 
landlord, got the benefit of his economic 
rent’ [don’t see how President Burrows 
‘an dispute it. I don’t see how he can 
reasonably avoid admitting that a single 
tax on land values would not be, and 
could not by any possibility be made an 
element of price—-that it could not by 
any device or juggelery, be shifted to the 
shoulders of consumers. Tt would stay 
just where it was put, If shoemakers, 
and clothiers, and harness makers, and 
all the other men who make things that 
farmers use should be relieved of the 
taxes now levied on their industry, and 
the economic rent of the land they use 
were taken by the single tax, the in- 
evitable result would) be, Hirst, that the 
farmers would be relieved of an intoler- 
able burden of taxation now shifted on 
to their shoulders; and second, that the 
demand for far products would Le in- 
creased, because hosts of Jaborers would 
he set to work who now stand idle and 
wageless, The farmers would puy less 
for what they want to buy, and get higher 
prices for what they have to sell, Would 
that be “increasing the burdea and dimin- 
ishing the reward of labor upon land?’ 


ipl 
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President Burrows may think so, but for 


the life of me J cannot see it. 

And how could farmers be injured by 
being asked to pay their share of the sin- 
ele tas on dand values? Is nota farmer's 
industry essentinily the same as a shoe- 
makers? Does not the farmer use land, 
justas the shoemaker does, by applying 
his capital and labor upon it? Cannot a 
farmer produce more wealth, by the ap- 
plication of the same capital and labor, 
Upon hand situated newt a great center of 
population, than upon land more remote? 
Does he not pay economie rent as it is, 
just as theshoemaker does? Anddoes he 
not, like the shoemaker, seek to establish 
himself where economic vent is high, 
rather than where it is low? Uf President 
Burrows will ask himself these questions, 
IT think he will see that the single tax 
would be no burden upon the farmer's in- 
dustry. It would be a mere taking by 
the community of the extra wealth pro- 
duced by the involuntary co-operation of 
the community, And the more the com- 
munity’s shire amounted to, the better 
off would the farmer be. 


Consider, Mr. Burrows, consider, Mr. 
Hinckley, what the single tax would do, 
Tt wonld ensure that the involuntary co- 
operation of the community, that pro- 
duces the wealth in which economic rent 
is paid, should be exerted to the utter- 
most. Look around you, and see what 
opportunities are lying idle and unused, 
What city is without its vacant lots? 
What township has no idle acres? There 
is no want of men who would gladly 
utilize them in production. There is no 
lack of capital to furnish machinery and 
tools and buildings. ‘The one only thing 
lacking, the only and the all important 
thing needed to make the whole land 
thrill swith industry, is permission to g¢o to 
work—to use fhe natural opportunities 
that are standing idle. Cousider why 
this permission is refused, Co to the 
owner of the nearest vacant lot or idle 
vere, and ask the question of him. He 
Will tell vou that he holds the natural op- 
portunity under his control idle, in’ an. 
ticipation of the time when pressure of 
population shall increase its economic 
rent to an amount sufficient to satisfy his 
greed, And then ask yourselves what 
the owner of that lot or acre would do, if 
he were compelled to pay into the publie 
treasury, vear by year, its full) economic 
rent? How lone could he hold it: idle 
then? Plow long: before the factory or 
dwelling would be rising on the city lot, 
and the plow be tracing furrows on the 
acre? What men need, gentlemen, is 
freedom to go to work, Only that, and 
nothing more. And the single tax will 
vive it them, T. LL. MCreabpy, 





Ovganized Workingmen Are Thinking. 

Thomas B. Barry, founder of the Brother- 
hood of united labor, and, until within a few 
mnonths a prominent member of the general 
executive beard of the Knights of Labor, 
made the following significant statement ina 
lecture at Pythagoras hail recently. The 
statement is all the more sicnuifieant from the 
fact that Mr. Barry has for the past few 
weeks been traveling extensively organizing 
brauches of his new order: 


Labor at present is ina bad way. Every- 
Where [ bave been Thave found that the re- 
ductions in wacesmade in the last few weeks 
are opening the eyes of labor to the fallacy 
of the doctrines of protection, and these re- 
ductions are doing more to make free traders 
of workingmen than all the arguments of 
free trade orators, There are large num- 
bers of men out of work, and if they had to 
cast their votes over avuin they would not 
vote for the so-called protection policy, 


The First Two are Good, and the Third 
Willbe Beater. 
Kansas City Star. 

The solons of Wisconsin have adopted the 
Austratiin systemvof eleetions. This serves 
as areminder of the faet that) coud thingss 
nny comme outof Nazareth. lt has not been 
thany vears since: Australian was tie dumping 
ground--“the Botany bay"—for England's 
criminal classes, Now it) seems to be leading 
the world tu reforms. From Australia comes 
the system for muking elections honest; one 
of the southern provinces of the aslund bas 
adopted free trade, the doctrine of come 
mnercial liberty now udvocated by the must 
progressive tiinds of the ave; and in another 
district of this hind of reforms the single tax 
avstemi—a tax onfy en land yvalues—which the 
Henry George people are bolding up as the 
great panacea for relieving the world of its 
equalities, is being tried, ‘The first two re- 
forms are well attested factors respectively 
mothe polities and business of the world. Ag 
the notion Of Che single tux system scems to 
be spreading to some extent, both in’ this 
souutry and in Knovland, the effect of the 
Australian experiment will be watched, by 
both those friendly and unfriendly to it, with 
cousiderable interest. 
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A DREAM. 


After reading Tnk STANDARD the other 
night Tretired to my virtuous couch, and, 
behold, 1 dreamed a dream. Methought 
I saw a young man and woman just 
starting in dife. Having joined heart and 
hand they resolved to try farming in) our 
great northwest asa means of livelihood 
for themselves and such little ones as 
might from time to time make their ap- 
pearance in their domicile, Full of life 
and bright hopes for the future they 
started on their long and arduous trip 
from their home in the enst, secure in the 
thought that in that country of unlimited 
weres of God's land they would have no 
dithculty in securing to their own use and 
benefit a small portion. They beguiled 
the tedium of their journey in building 
‘some charming castles in the air, When 
they arrived at their destination they 
hied themselves to the local land office 
where they were confronted by an 
official and curtly informed as they 
picked) out location after location that 
this was owned by the  Transconti- 
nental railway company; this by the Neck 
or Nothing ranching: company; the next 
by the Hoodlumville coal and metal min- 
ing company; andsoon through an al- 

most inter Laviust’ ef individuals and 
“Companies. They were incidentally in- 
formed that some of these parties resided 
in New York, some in Chicayzo, some in 
Montreal, some in Mogylind, in fact were 
living anywhere and everywhere save on 
the land “owned.” Sad and dispirited 
the two hoe seekers left the office with 
the conclusion that it would be impossible 
-for them to secure a free homestead, 

Wandering up the street they saw a 
bulletin board on which was displayed 
the levend: 

“The Vulture and Raven Mortgage and 
Investment Society. 

Choice locations for sale on reasonable 
terms. 

Title perfect. 

Terms to suit purchasers, 

Cash payment no object,” ete. 

Stepping into a little dingy oflice they 
were met by an individual whose face 
was fairly beaming with smiles, Had he 
land for sale? Yes. Where and what 
qitality was it they sought? Well, the 
long and short of it was that they pur- 
chased a quarter section at the modest 
rite of eight dollars per acre. They paid 
asmall sun on deposit, and for the bal- 
ance gavea long term mortgage at ten 
per cent interest, payable annually. 

This same lind had been purchased by 
the mortgage company a short time be- 
fore from the Transcontinental railway 
company for one dollar per acre and they 
had done nothing to enhance its value. 

The man and woman settled on their 
land, prepared a small portion of it for 
crops, and erected a house and stable, 
Sitting one evening by their fireside they 
saw coming toward the house a stranger, 
They brought bin in and entertained him 
cordially. Tle made a good many in- 
quiries about the value of their land and 
improvements, and then announced him- 
self as the government tax gatherer, and 
stated that the government must have a 
two per cent tax on the value of their 
land and improvements as well as on 
their stock, They asked if he taxed all 
the land in the neighborhood alike. The 
visitor answered “No, Yours is improved 
property and remunerative; the other js 
not. Besides the railway company se- 
cured in their charter a clause exempt- 
ing their lands from = taxation until it 
passed out of their hands.” 

The objection was made that such a huw 
was unjust and discriminated against the 
poor man, but this brought the rejoinder 
that it was the law and must be obeyed, 
and also that nobody but socialists or 
anarchists or Henry Georgeists would ask 
such questions, 

Well, they paid their tax, though with 
abad grace. And then they realized that 
needs must go when the devil drives, In 
due time the first payment of interest and 
principal fell due when they received a 
visit from Mr. Agent, They still had lett 
a little money with which they satisfied 
the agent’s claim, trusting that before 
another payment came due they would 
have the proceeds of their crop to meet 
it with, But when, in the course of time, 
they harvested, threshed and marketed 
their crop, they found that after paying 
elevator and storage charges and exorbi- 
tant freight rates to the railway company, 
they had hardly enough left to make pay- 
ment for the next twelve months, Every 
time the tax man came round the taxes 
were higher accordingly as their industry 
and thrift increased their improvements, 
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And so J saw in my dream that 
time went on; responsibilities increased; 


their brows were becoming seamed with | 


deep lines of ¢.re and anxiety as they 
realized that every day saw then getting 
deeper and deeper into this Snancial 
slough of despond. Interest upon interest 
soon swelled the original cast price of 
their farm past recognition, and the fatal 
day at last came when the mortgage was 
foreclosed and swept from them at one 
fell swoop the proceeds of a life's toil, leav- 
iny them broken in spirit and health, and 
most pennyless at the close of a useful 
but wifortunate career. And then Lawoke 
und found ita dream, Tecould not how- 
ever rid myself of. the idea that I had 
seen scores of just sucti scenes in real life 
and the horror of the thing comes on me 
with fearful frequency. 

WILLIAM SMALL, 


Lines to an Abettictoutat. 


He saw a war for freedom won, 
And ere that noble life he gives, 
While in his veins the fire lives 

He sees a grander work begun. 


And ere he goes his high héart full 

Of hope for ail the buman race, 

He sees the great truth, face to face, 
And dares to name it beautiful. 


And as a warrior's arm that’s spent. 
With fighting, ere the spirit goes, 
He strikes a few and sturdy blows,' 

And speaks the word, and goes content, 


By Pharisees and Seribes in scorn 
What matter though the truth ts held; 
Hath not his aged eyes beheld 
The glory of the breaking dawn? 


The vista of a grander view, 

The minbood of a nobler race; 

And the world’s wider market place, 
Which once man’s bars and barriers knew. 


And ships of commerce in their track 
Bring freightage from the farthest lands, 
And every where are willing hunds 

To draw them, none to hold them back. 


For war is over; cannons lie 
Upturned on hillsides, and the guus 
Rest sileut under smiling suns, 

And little children, passing by, 


Teil with a shudder how there broke 
Within this valley’s quiet spot 
The thunders of the battle, hot 
With hate, and fire, and cannon smoke; 


And how the hidecus carnage made 
The brassy heavens to Weep their tears; 
The tale is done—the crimsoned years 
In mists unreal fail and fade. 


Truth bath no law profound as this 
Greed cheateth greed; self-interest leaves 
No hope for self, and self deceives— 
Who seeks the good of man, finds his. 


Who sees a wrong and strikes it down 
With stern indifference, counting not 
All worldly loss, bath cast his lot 

With those the King of kings shall crown, 


And truth can for her triumph wait; 
Men worship her upon a throne, 
But only they are freedom’s own 

Who know her, suppliant at the gate: 


Whoall their hearts’ affection bring, 
Their life, their light, their days, their all; 
And care not if they stand or fall 

For her, a persecuted thing. 


And when the coming ages write, 
These names on Freedom's muster roll, 
Flis name shall gleam upon the scroll— 
Soldier of liberty, good night! 
JOSEPH DANA MILLER. 
Conundraumn for the American 
{ors Winn in Denver Arbitrator, 

If protection protects workingmen by in- 
creasing their wages, why are manufacturers, 
capitalists and employers protectionists? 

If protection protects the American labor- 
er from competition with the pauper labor of 
Europe, why are manufacturers permitted to 
import foreign labor under contract? 

If protection increases wages, why do the 
workingmen of high tariff Germany receive 
Jess wages than do the workingmen of free 
trade England’, 

If the protective tariff originated at Tarilfa, 
a town in Morocco in Africa, how came it to 
be called the American system? 

If free trade will lower wages, why do not 
manufacturers and employers favor free 
trade? 


Laborer. 


No Galley Man Eacapes tn China, 
San Franciso Argonani, 


Excuses must be rare in China. At Kai 
Feng Fua private soldier was on guard over 
thirty boxes of bullets, which it was the duty 
af a petty officer to inspect twice a day. 
The soldier skillfully abstracted the bullets 
from the boxes, and was finally found out, 
Then the punishment began, The soldier was 
condemned to penal servitude for life and a 
flogging of a hundred blows, The petty offi- 
cer, who failed to. pepes the boxes satisfac- 
torily, was dismissed the service and re- 
ceived eighty blows. His lieutenant has been 
cusbiered in order to be tried for conmvance 
in the theft, and be hus disappeared, And 
the military authorities in Pekin are consid- 
eving What punishment to inflict on the gen- 
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A WORD OF ADVICE. 
SPEEDSVILLE, N.Y. 

JOHN Smitu—Dear Cousin: You say in 
your late letter that you have not yet 
found work. Iam very sorry you cannot 
find the employment you so much desire 
and need, and my sympathy goes out, 
too, tothe others you mention—“a man 
on every street corner waiting fora job.” 
Many of them doubtless are more needy 
and anxious than yourself, 

But now while vou are temporarily com- 
pelled aguinst your wishes to be a man of 
leisure, let me earnestly recommend to 
vou to spend some time in examining the 
great question, why is work so scarce? 
You and those fellows on the street cor- 
ners want to work, and you want to work 
solely in order that you may buy things 
that other idle men in different localities 
want to make, There surely must be 
some fundamental reason why you and 
the other idle men cannot set yourselves 


{ directly to making the things you each 


and all want, and exchainging the same 
among yourselves to your mutual satisfac- 
tion. 

You may say the reason is that the 
many labor saving inventions now in use 
have made it possible to do all the work 
Without employing all the workers. Thut 
is nonsense. Labor has made all the 
machinery that ever was made, and labor 
can make machinery for itself as well as 
for capital if it had a place anda chance 
to use machinery. The natural result of 
labor saving inventions would be to make 
labor more rather than less independent. 
Instead of making work searce it ought 
to shorten hours and enable laborers to 
enjoy more holidays of their own choos- 
ing. This would be the natural result. 

Vinaily, Lknow where the “hitch” is, 
and I would dike of all things to set you 
to look with a free and unprejudiced mind 
and see for yourself where it is. When 
enough of us see where the “hitch” is we 
shall make short work of removing the 
obstruction. 

By way of aw hint, let me tell vou a 
scheme for furnishing employment for 
yourself and a considerable number of 
other good men. There is a boss carpen- 
ter living in a rented house here in 
Speedsville who has some means, and 
like yourself is idle, though he would 
gladly be at work. Twill put it into his 
head to go to Cortland and get you to 
help him build a house for himself on 
that vacant ten acre lot near the E., ¢. 
and N. depot, the Randall lot. He wants 
i home and has money to get one, and 
would build one if he could be sure of 
Ghtaining continuous employment near 
it, and he would be glad to go on and 
build up the whole ten acres with dwell- 
ings, stores and what not. This would 
furnish employment to you and the fel- 
lows on the street corners, and would en- 
able you in turn to employ farmers, 
gardeners, furnishers, clethiers, ete., be- 
sides which it would build up the town, 
make rents lower than they are now, 
and benefit the whole community. Is not 
this in excellent scheme? 

What isit yousay? You can't have 
the Randall lot? The owner will not 
permit it to be built up?) Ah—h-h! 

You need not go any farther. Right 
there is the “hitch.” Youlook sharp and 
see if you don’t tind it so, and observe 
how every time vou look you will see 
the great fact plainer and plainer, 

Then do you ask how the obstruction is 
to be removed? That is easy enough. 
Just shift the burden of taxation to the 
value of land and see if the fellow who is 
holding valuable land idle won't mighty 
quickly put it to use or drop it, J tell 
you “the single tax will do it.” 

Your faithful friend and cousin, 

GG BOR, 


Pirates on Broudway, 
J,W. Watson in Belford'’s Magazine 


Pirates on Broadway! How absurd the 
thing sounds to-day!—and yet it is not so 
very long ago that it was a common cuse, 
und some of our old merchants, who res 
tired forty or fifty years ago, could tell 
tales on the subject if they would. When 
T was a boy, only a little over half a cen- 
tury ago, T remember walking Broadway 
with my father, who was one of those 
old-time merchants, and hearing him des. 
ignate a ian that was passing with; 

“That man was a pirate once.” 

“But what is he doing here? Why 
didn’t they hang him?” : 

“Oh! he has retired long ago, 
ried and is living 
family in this city,” 

Anyone who is familiar with the history 
of our coast and the West Indies a hun- 
dred years ago, or who will consult 
*‘Johneon’s ee of the Pirates,” Lon- 
don, 1720, obtainable at the Astor library, 


He mar. 
respectably with his 
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the author of it having been a pirate him- 
self, will find that the above mentioned 
localities were the favorite sailing grounds 
of these ‘gentlemen of fortune,” as they 
called themselves, and that it was not an 
unfrequent occurrence for these rentry to 
run their blood stained cargoes on the 
Long Island or Jersey coasts, and so into 
New York city by small vessels or wa- 
gons, consigned to reputable merchants, 
who frequently entertained these — pi- 
rates in their homes, when they arrived 
nivsteriously, and departed the same way, 
Kurly in the last century their favorite 
places were Savannah and Charleston, 
but in time the HEuglish and French 
cruisers grew too lively for them in that 
locality, and New York and Boston be- 
came favorite resorts, for the reason that 
they were easily entered and got away 
from. There can be no doubt that the 
famous, or infamous, Edward Teach, or 
Blackbeard, and Major Bonnett, both lead- 
ing pirates of that time, frequently en- 
tered New York in diseuise; though Black- 
beard was captured off the coast of Vir- 
giniaand decapitated, his head gracing 
the bowsprit of the British gunboat Vul- 
ture, while Bonnett, who had been a 
major inthe British army, was taken to 
Barbadoes and hanced, in spite of all the 
influence brought to save him. 

1 can well remember that less than 
twenty-five years ago a tall, massive, 
pock-marked old man walked Broadway 
who was well known to have been a 
pirate in his early life. THemarried intoa 
good family, anu died here comfortably, 
in the odor of sanctity, leaving a large 
family; his sons, two physicians, two law- 
yers, and adentist, are all now living, 
Well off, and looked on as among our first 
citizens. Along the Massachusetts and 
Maine cousts can be discovered to-day 
families dating back their ancestors to 
mariners who were retired pirates; while 
Greenwich village, now the Ninth ward, 
Was a quiet spot a hundred years ago for 
these reformed fellows of the sea, and 
several old houses built by the erandfath- 
ers of the present eeneration came from 
the savings gained in that way, 


The Tarif! Question Will Be the Question 
of 1892, 
New York Herald, 

Itis going te be an up hill) business to elect 
a democratic president in 1892. It is going ta 
be an impossibility if the party is to be led 
and managed that year by men who don’t be- 
eve in its principles and policies, No iutrig- 
ves nor any possible manipulations can pre- 
vent the tariff question from being the ques- 
tion in thatyear. [tas the only live question. 
In the north tariff! reform clubs are getting 
started in every state, and will exist before 
long in every country. Their membership 
will not hedge or straddle on this issue. The 
Illinois taritY reform league, established with- 
ina few days, began work by the adoption 
of the following platform, which does not 
speak any more plainly than the clubs in 
other states will speak: 

“We are uncompromisingly opposed to the 
so-called protective system, a system which, 
having started asa temporary aid to infant 
industries, now assumes the right to be a per- 
petual and ever crowing burden upon the 
people. We believe that it is time for the 
soveroment to foster and protect the rights 
and interests of the consumers, and especially 
of the workingmen and farmers. We believe 
in free wool, iron, salt and all materials en- 
tering into Manufactures.” 


One Cle Voice Midst the Flood of Spread- 


cagiciam. 
Omaha Republican, 

There will be much florid eloquence to-day 
over our institutions and our constitutions— 
state and national. Some of it will be true 
and some of it will not be. We will be called 
the happiest people in the world, but there 
are a million unemployed persons in the re- 
public and five millions more who work at 

rages which would hardly support a New. 
foundland dog, much less a family, who will 
not think so. Our institutions are admirable 
enough in theory, but they have not been 
able to destroy the trusts and combinations 
Which suppress competition and build up im- 
mense fortunes out of the struggling poor. 
We have a sonorous constitution, and it has 
been improved since Washington’s day, but 
great corporations have been able to employ 
threwd lawyers to break through its pro: 
visions. We have a great legislative system, 
but it is doubtful if tifty per cent of the mem- 
bers of the United States senate were elected 
Without the use of money, and it is notorious 
that at least a haif dozen of them bought 
their seats openly and shamelessly. 

It has been a great century, but the re- 
publig has much to fearn, much to reform. 
t might be better to celebrate its centennial 
in sackcloth for its sins. 


What in Our Progress Worth tar Penntleas 
Man. 
New Orleans Picayune, 


_ Machinery has cheapened all the necessary 
things of lite, aud has increased the means of 
education a hundred fold. But what does all 
this matter to the man who bas not money 
enough to buy a pound of ice, a lumpof augur, 
or &@ penhy bewspaper! Now and then gome 
Statistician attempts to show that the con: 
plaint of hard times is groundless because ws 
a rule the employes are paid enough to enable 
them to live comfortably; but. that argument 
is misleading, We can pronounce no conclus- 
ive verdict Upon tha success or failure of mod- 
er'n civilization until we have taken iata the 
reckoning the uctual condition and the pros- 

cts of the unemployed, The tendency now 
§ to make the luborer a gard of the industrial 
BRING, & Inere Cog in the wheel. 
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TITLE DEEDS FOR LAND. 


| 


other—not to some individuals, to the exclus- 
jou of other indiv duals; not to one class to 
the exclusion of other classes; not to land- 
lerds, not to tenants, not to cultivators, but to 
the whole people. This right is irrefutable and 
indefeasible. It pertains to aud springs from 
the fact of existence, the right to live. 
No law, no covenant, no agreement, 
can bar it. One ceneration cannot 
stipulate away the rights of another genera- 
tion. If the whole people were to unite in 
bargaining awny the right im the land, how 
could they justly bargain away the right of 
the child who the next moment is borns No 
one can bargain uway what is not his; no one 
enn stipulate away the rights of another, 
Andif the new born infant bas an equal right 
to life, then has it an equal right to laud. 
Its warrant, which comes direct from nature, 
and whieh sets aside all human laws or title 
deeds, is the fact that it is boru. The land 
belongs to the whole people who at the time 
exist upon it. Isit’ probable that land titles 
will be ubolished? 


IN CHICAGO. 


















































A Gegal Opinion that The Right of Fach 
One of the People to an Equal) Share in 
the Laud is Equalond Tantiennble.” | 


The following, from the pen of Hou. Wtn. 
M. Rapsher in the Philadelphia Current Com- 
ment and Legal Miscellany, will be read with 
interest. Mr. Rapsher is an ex-member of the 
Pennsylvania legishiiure, was pushed by the 
intbracite region as its choice fora judge 
of:the supreme court, and is at present dis- 
trict attorney and aman of lenruisg@ and in- 
tluence: 

The Hittites of the rile were probably the 
first in all the word's history, in at least 
several of the grout commercial and leading 
acts of civilization. We flud the Hittites en- 
gaged in w memorable trausaction with Abra- 
hain when he purchased from thein the cave 
of Machpelah, for a burying place for Sarah, 
{t being the first money trausaction on record 
und the earliest making out of title deeds for 
the first transfer of lund with chirographic 
evidence of title. As corroborative of.this, I 
refer to what Perrot the historian savs, sub- 
stantially. After the great battle at Kadesh, 
not much later in their history, King Khita- 
sira sent his ambassadors dowu to Egypt to 
negotiate a treaty of peace and alliance. 
Thev made a silver plate upon which was eu- 
graved in the Hittite lanvuage the text of the 
treaty they proposed to enter into. This, says 
Perrot, ‘"s the most ancient diplomatic act 
which has come down to ws.” 

The most ancient foundation for a chain of 
tithe in a deed, that has fallen under my ob- 
servation contains inter alia the following: 
“Whereas the Creator of the eurth, by parole 
aud livery of seizin, did enfeoff the parents 
of mankind, to wit, Adam and Eve, of all that 
certain tract of lund called and known in the 
planetary system by the name of the earth, 
. oo. . tobave and to hold to them, the said 
Adam and Eve, and the heirs of their bodies 
lawfully to be begotten, in fee-tail general 
forever, us by suid feolfinent recorded by 
Noses, in the tirst chapter of the first book of 
his records, called Genesis, more fully and at 
large appears.” 

Moses was followed and strongly sustained 
by Blackstone and many otber noted legal 
writers, that “the earth, therefore, and all 
things therein, ure the general property of all 
mankind, . . . the immediate gift of the 
Creator.” 

As civilization advances and the globe be- 
comes more populous, these venerable au- 
thorities, that hold that the earth is the gen- 
eral property of all mnankind, i.e, that land 
sbould, as aimatter of inherent right, be held 
ju common, are forgotten, or else regarded 
merely as quaint old fictions of thelaw. It 
may, however, be observed that in an age of 
greed, sellishuess and mercenary combina- 
tions, the ‘“‘single tax party” under the 
leadership of Henry George bas recently be- 
come a potential political force upon the 
stage of politics. A voice comes from the 
people which has for several ceaturies been 
stifled so that it could not make itself heard. 

This new political power is making itself 
strongly felt, aad it forcibly contends that to 
Stay the persistence of poverty, amid ad- 

yancing wealth, labor saving machiuery and 
the highest development in the arts and sci- 
ences, Lhe just and only remedy, is to rest on 
the common and natural right to land of the 
people; and sv as to cause as little political 
disturbance as possible, it proposes to do this 
by the simple method of gradually placing 
all taxation upon Jand values, 


A Faverable Qutlook—An Address Issued 
by Single Tax Club No, ft. 


The Chicuge Single tax club No. 1 has 
issued un address ,signed by W. W. Bailey, 
its president, and T. W. Wittler, its secre- 
tary, asking for the co-operation of all sym- 
pathizers. The organization is now in its 
third year, and its recent meetings have 
been the most satisfactory in its whole his- 
tory. The membership borders on two hun- 
dred, and a steady increase is noted, recent 
accessions including business and professicnal 
men of excellent standing, as well as work- 
ingmen. A number of women are also active 
members and contributors, 

The address says: 


The progress of the single tay cause through- 
out the world is amawiug. “Progress and 
Poverty” has blazed a way of light around 
the globe and its influence is spreading with 
a rapidity that the most sanguine of us could 
not have imagined ten years ago, nay, which 
seemed impossible to the wildest enthusiast 
when Mr. George started on his first cam- 
pain three years ago. “Behold what a great 
fire a little spark kindleth.” Everything is 
encouraging. The public mind is opening to 
our advances, ‘The stage of ridicule is past. 
The stage of discussion is now upon us. The 
stage of adoption does vot: seem so far olf 
now as even the stage of ridicule secmed to 
Mr. George in 1880, when even the dignitv of 
being laughed at was denied by a public that 
was wholly indifferent. It rests with us bere 
in Chicuzo who have seen the ‘fcat” to bring 
the whole subject into public review. By con- 
certed and active effort tremendous influence 
can be exerted, especially ou the press. 

Every addition to the membersbip is 2 dis- 
tinet advantage. The mere weight of num- 
bers is sensibly felt by the public and tends to 
turn the scule of opiniog, Your presence at 
the meetings, your parf¥fipation in the dis- 
cussions, your active aid ip propayandist 
work, your sympathy above all, are urgently 
besought. Chicago is not keeping pace with 
Boston, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Cincinuats, 
Nashville and other cities, to say nothing of 
New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia, in this 
creat fundamental reform. She indeed lags 
sadly bebind. It should be our pleasure, as it 
is our duty, to bring her to the fore ltront. 
She should lead in the emancipation of labor 
aus she leads in Commerce and industry. 


The club meets every Thursday evening at 
elub room 4, Grand Pacific hotel. Strangers 
are cordially invited. 


A POLICE CAPTAIN SOLVES THE TRAMP 


This new PROBLEM; 
party rightly insists that there is some- Ss «saps les overs 
thing radically wrong in a govern: | But the “Resute’ Would be that the Men 
mental organization, on a high plane of Who Now Have Work Woald Become 


civilization, that leads to such an unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth—with sueh unequal op- 
portunities as everywhere stare us in the 
face. The moral, economic and legal ob- 
stacles which the new movement has to en- 
counter, are but slight, in comparison with 
the difficulty of getting the people to under- 
stand its theory and practical application, 
and to make common cause to right their 
wrongs. It demands “the aboiition of all 
tuxes upon industry, and the taking, by taxa- 
tion upon lund values, irrespective of im- 
provement, of the annual rental value of all 
those various forms of natural opportunities 
embraced under the general term, land; 
and that as a result, involuatary 
poverty will be abolished, and the greed, in- 
temperance and vice that spring from = pov- 
erty and the dread of poverty, will be swept 
away.” This policy, if carried out to its 
logical conclusion, as its advoeates warmly 
urge, Would wipe out of existence all land 
titles, as they are now understood. 

It would practically resture the earth to all 
the people in common, The fundamental ar- 
gument in support of this position may be 
condensed in au brief space by using some of 
the language of its leading advocate. Upon 
the questicn of land titles it is worthy of no- 
tice, The people must all bave the same 
equal rights to the elements necessary, whieh 
nature has provided for the sustaining of life 
-—bo air, to water and to lund. 

For, tu deny the equal right to the elements 
necessary to the maintaining of life, is todeny 
the equal right to life. 

It therefore follows, from the very fact of 
their existence, that the right of each one of 
the people to an equal shure in the Jand is 
equal aud inslienable, that is to suy, that the 
use and benefit of the land belong rightfully 
to the whole peuple, to each one ws much us 


Tramps. 
New York Herald. 

Where the tramp spends the day isoften a 
mystery, but any police sergeant can tell 
where he spends the night. Thestation house 
doors are opened at six o’clock for the adinis- 
sion of lodgers, and from that time until the 
room is crowded there is @ constant stream of 
tramps of the most disgusting kind. The re- 
sult of this is that when a decent person goes 
to get a lodging at the station house, be or she 
is met by the information that the lodging 
room is full. The station house lodging room 

yas not established for the tramp, but the 
sergeant has to follow the rule ‘“‘tirst come, 
lirst served,” and so the worthy person walks 
the streets all aight, 

How to remedy this wrong state of affairs 
Was What I started out the other evening to 
find out, and vaturally J first applied to the 
police for their opinions. 

Cuptain Killilea, who bas spent a good 
many years on the police force, and is well 
qualified to answer any question appertain- 
ing to the force, was the first one bo saw, and 
he said: 

LT bave given this matter a great deal of 
thought and would like to find some means of 
cetting over the necessity of turning re- 
spectable people away when Tknow that the 
lodgers in the room are totally unworthy of 
the place, but whateau you da! They are in 
possession, and it would not be right to tura 
them adrift after they had composed thein- 
selves for a night's rest. 

Of course the traminp who is uceustomed to 
the lodging room applies early for a lodging, 
Whereas the unfortunate puts off the evil 
until the lasu moment and then finds that all 
the roomiustaken. Then they have to stay 
out in the street until morning or beg for the 
price of u night’s lodging. 

J think that if the city authorities would 
buy or lease u piece of land in each ward of 
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to every other; to no one more than to any | precinct. and build a large lodging house 


they would solve the problem. They could 


establish stringent rales to govern the insti- 


tution and have men at the head of them who 
would do their part inthe proper spirit. Say 
thateach man applying fora lodying should 
be told that in the merniug he would be given 
wbreakfast of cotfee and bread and would 
then be expected to do two hours’ work with 
the street cleaning gang. Tf he should do 
his work faithfully for say a week, be could 
be given regular work in the street cleaning 
departinent aud paid a fair price for it. Uf, 
however, he should fail to do the work al- 
loted to him he would be pointed out to the 


managers of the other institutions and there. | 


after his appheations for lodging would be 
refused. 

The result would be tbat those who are 
really deserving and want to work would be 
given the oppurtunity, and others would be 
unable to fiud any pluce to lodge and would 
be foreed to leave the city. The lodging 
roams in the station houses would, of course, 
be abolished, und every one would be refused 
except in exceptional cases, such as sometimes 
happens where a womun may be locked out 
of her house or lose her pocketbook. Of 
course the sergeant could decide us to the 
uppheant’s worthiness. By the appearance 
of our streets we could put a few thousand 
men to work without doing any harm. 


Reflections of a Traveler. 

Eastport, Mx.¢ Avril 30.—Business calls me 
to the state of Bhine, and Ihave gazed (for 
the first time) on the shores of a country, 
where it is wicked to buy but righteous tu sell. 

Ono the bout I got into conversation with a 
young man, returning froin a land of protec- 
tion anu prosperity, to live under the blight- 
ing influence of free trude, and, attention! 
protectionists, going back to better his condi- 
tion. He told me that he could make as good 
wages in St. Johu as Boston, aud his living 
being much less, he could lay by more money 
in the course of a year. He had been getting 
$L.25 per day in Boston and puyiug $5 u week 
board. 

This youug man probably never heard that 
the more u thing costs the cheaper it is. 

Iam selliug u line of goodsin this section 
and on all orders taken over tbe line add 
enough to the price to cover the duty. Thus 
it is (protection logic) that the duty is paid, not 
by the consumer, but by the foreign intro- 
ducer. (). A. LatTuror. 


THE SINGLE TAX. 
Sonora, Cab, Uulon Democrat, 

The question of taxation is the most 
iniportant one before the American peo- 
ple. The main issues of the last presi- 
dential contests were, directly or in- 
directly, questions of taxation. The sub- 
jects of tuxation, the extent of taxation, 
and the methods of taxation, are problems 
interwoven with and inseparable from the 
entire governmental machinery and 
volicy. Directly or indirectly, our foreign 
policy, internal policy, naval policy, are 
dictated by the existing system of taxa- 
tion and revenue. 

That there are grievous and glaring in- 

equalities in the present system) is indis- 
putable, Fraud is encouraged and citi- 
zens are trained te the evasion of statue 
tory law. The burden is heavy upon the 
weak aud proportionately light apon the 
strong. It is not surprising therefore 
that the single tax movement should be 
rapidly gaining the attention of thinking: 
men, En the dnimediate locality in which 
we write there seems to be little interest in 
the movementiand perhaps little knowledge 
of it. The press of the extreme west 
ignores it. But it goes on. And it coes 
faster cnd grows stronyver than any other 
political or economic movement of the 
present day. The single tax proposition, 
very briefly stated, is that all governmen- 
tal, state and municipal revenues should 
be raised from the tuxation of the rental 
ralue of Jand alone, The rental value of 
land alone is the sum for which, reward- 
less of any improvements, the bare Land 
wilf rent. The rental value of an im- 
proved tract or lot) being the sum for 
Which a similar untmproved tract or lot, 
similarly situated, will rent. Many 
questions arise as to the practicability of 
the proposed system and as to its prob- 
able operationindetail, But where these 
questions have been discussed, pro and 
con, as they have in’ the eastern states, 
the advocates of the single taux have for- 
tilled themselves at every point caiod 
proved theit position to be absolutely in- 
rulnerable., Any candid ian ean prove 
for himself the trath of the wbove asser- 
tion, fhe cares to investizate, and if he 
be so constituted as to he able to see both 
sides of a question. 

Some of the results of the system, if in 
operation, would be: 

1. The products of industry would be 
untaxed, There would he no fine imposed 
upon the building of houses, the cualtivas 
tion of the earth, ner upon any or the ac. 
eumllated products of hunmici: toil, 

YAN subject for taxation would be furs 
nished Upon whieh a perfectly equitable 
system would prevail, Phe one thing 
which cannot dodge the assessor is land, 
Its rental value is everywhere determine 
able, It cannot be put in banks or stock 
ings, and the endless inducements and 
opportunities for fraud under the present 
s¥stem would mat exist, 

8 Nine-tenths of the guinbrous and ex- 
pensive Inachinery of our revenue system, 
with all its peculations, defaleations and 
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swarms of pensioned “agents” and “ofli- 
cials” would be swept away, the methods 
of faxation simplified and the incidental 
expense to the government reduced to the 
minima, 

4. The holding of unimproved dand in 
any form for speculative purposes would 
become unprofitable and would end, and 
the enermeaus misses of capital now 
lo¢ked ap in such holdings would tlow 
into productive channels, stimulating 
cultivation. minufacturing and il pro- 
ducing enterprises and means of trans- 
portation, trattic and exchane, 

Underlying the single tax idea is the 
fundamental principle, lost sight of in the 
eaver strife of human existence, but al 
wiys recoguized by plilosophic writers, 
thatthe soil, like air and water, belongs 
in usufruct to the living, Men cannot 
fence up the ambient air nor bottle up the 
rivers in theiv seaward course, ise Mal- 
thus had not dived in vain, To these lat- 
ter elements the right isin the use. So 
ought it to be with the soil Upon nu 
just or equitable principle is man's mat- 
ural right toan acre of land otter than - 
usufructuary, 

The Direct Taw. 
Chicagpe Daily News, 

Discussion of the best methods of taxa- 
tion are no longer confined to gray beard- 
ed professors of political economy, who. 
talk over the matter with the same dis- 
passionate coolness with which they con- 
sider the rings of Saturn. Common peo- 
ple are thinking of such matters powa- 
days. It is not alone the mere items of 
the direct (axes which a householder pays 
to the county treasurer, though in them, 
as itis well known, there is enough injus- 
fice. Itisa puzzle to many a law abiding 
citizen of the middle cliss to know why 
he should be fined for painting his fence 
or building a new barn, Tle thinks he hus 
done society a service and society comes 
back to hini witha wildery of,“ilere! Here 
What do you mean by such conduct? 
Your taxes are raised so much.’ The 
citizen knows well enough (hat if he pos- 
sesses only enough furniture to make his 
house a home he is taxed more nearly its 
full value than if he owned costly paint- 
ines, statuary, blooded horses, and other 
adjuncts of luxury, and then he bethinks 
himself that since governments began 
every possible effort has been made to 
get men to list their personal property 
truly, and every effort has failed. When 
torture has only drageed more lies out of 
the unwilling taxpayer itis useless to ex- 
pechimen fo do anything else than perjure 
themselves annually when the alternative 
is presented,thus: “Swear toa lieand your 
taxes willbe light. Tell the truth and you 
will pay dearly for it.” The citizen asks 
himself of what use it) is to burden per- 
sonal property with taxes when it is ad- 
mitted that everybody wants personal 
property, and the more of it there is’ the 
better for the community. But back of 
wl this there is another question: Ts an 
indirect tax the best way to collect the 
running expenses of a nation? It is the 
easiest way, certainly. The people can't 
distinguish how auch is tax and how 
much is the lesitimate price of the taxed | 
urticle. If the best sctete of | tax- 
ation be dike the best scheme to 
pluck a goose the maximutn of feath- 
ers to) the omminimum oof squealing 
—then the indirect tux is the best. Bat 
the people ought to know to thecent how 
much their government costs them. They 
know how much they pay their cook; 
they ought to know bow much their an- 
nual government till is. Nobody knows 
now, and that is the reason why the peo- 
ple’s money is flung recklessly on ex- 
travagant schemes, There's plenty more 
of it, say the legislators. A) direct tax 
means government conducted on business 
principles, 


What the Fiver News from Oklahoun Told. 
Detroit News, 


The first news that comes from Okahoma 
tells of—stuking out fartns? Oh, no. Of build- 
ing hausesé No. OF planting and cultivating? 
Wrong again. It tells of speculating in town 
sites and town Jots; of stakes driven to deflne 
lot Jines; of lute comers paying 35 a lot to 
lirst-comers, and of refusals of 50 for lots 
that a few manents before were practically 
free. Ittells ulso of the scherses of povern- 
peat and railroad officials who, under various 
pretesxts, were ia the territory tibooed to 
bonn tide settlers, and who, on the strike of 
the hour, rose like magie and laid claim to 
the choicest locations—had, iu fact, possession 
before the tirst honest boomer'’s wazon had 
fairly crossed the fine, 


Yeu, audia Lot of the “ Laborers’ Will 
Sweurta de du Ese, 
Chicupo Herat, 

American labor must stop its grumbling, 
The next census will show that since LSSO 
there has been a duree veneral advanee in 
wares. ‘The supermtendent of the next cen- 
sus is Rubert P. Porter of the New York 
7ress, 


Justancess Fraokliu, Gurrison, George, Kee, 
Decatur, Lib, Bulietin, 

Printers have played an important part in 
ty NoVvements for equal and exact justice ty 


Que of Our Reanooun for Separating Krom 
(irent Britain, 
Declaration of lade pg sudenea, coup hunt 16, 
For cutting off our trade from all parts. of 
the world, ie 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Bonnozea Fira, 

Exonnwedn, WL—At the last meeting of 
the Sucial Science cluyof this place the ques- 
tions were asked: 

How is the single tax to counteraet the 
tendency to bouauza farming? Will not farm- 
ing ona large scale be more profitable than 
farming cnasmall seale, under the single 
tax, just as at present? If so, is it not evident 
that the sinyle tax (alone) will nut enabie 
every. man of family to be his own mister, 
ou tis own homestead, but that men of in- 
ferior capacities must, as at present, remain 
the serfs of men of superior capacities! 

These questions none of the Henry George 
men present were able to answer, and an 
answer tu them in THE STANDARD will be 
greatiy appreciated by the club, 

O. M. PETERSON, 

Bonanza farms in the region of popu- 
lous centers would be impossible under 
the single tax. Jn the first place, if land 
were tuxed to anywhere near its rental 
value, then immediately a closer popu- 
lated district needed to extend itself over 
the great farm territory, the taxes on 
these great farms would be raised to a 
point where no bonanza farmer could 
pay them from the proceeds of mere corn 
or wheat fields. ‘Land which is needed 
by a large body of people hus got to be 
put to far better use than bonanza farms 
are put to in order to produce a full 
rental value tax. The crops raised by 
these great farms are among the least 
profitable crops that are grown—that is, 
they averae Jess value to the acre than 
the crops of small farms, Tax these farms 
to their full value and guarantee that no 
man shill be encouraged to crush the 
life out of every growing community by 
holding great tracts of land idle or half 
used; guarantee further that no man 
shall be fined for building houses, selling 
goods, raising sheep, or working for the 
good of himself or others, and you will 
see the bonanza farm disappear and in its 
place there will be towns, villages and 
homesteads. An increase of the present 
land tax alone, without any exemption 
of the settlers’ improvements, tends to 
break up large holdings, as in the case of 
the Haggin and Carr ranches in southern 
California for iustince, 

But in the unpopulated regions there 
might still, under the single tax, be great 
farms; to be sure they could not be run 
on the present basis, where the *thands,” 
mostly unmarried men, are hired five or 
seven months in the year and then turned 
adrift; but still they might, indeed they 
would surely exist; and how then would 
the small farmer compete with the creat 
capitalist farmers? Well, he will not be 
able to compete if the country d.stricts 
become relatively more and more depopu- 
lated every year, as they are becoming 
now. If population centers in great 
crowded cities and industry in these cities 
is throttled by land speculators, But 
these are just the evils that the single tax 
will remedy. It needs but to force land 
into use for what it will bring in order 
that population shall spread, and in the 
spread of population and the enormously 
increased demand for farm products, es- 
pecially those thousand and one products 
which are not produced on bonanza farms, 
is the solution of the question of small 
farms. The bonanza farms do not com- 
pete to-day with a “Dutch” farm on the 
outskirts of a town, because the small 
vegetable grower raises things that the 
bonanza farmer does not and never can 
raise on the bonanza system. So with 
almost all products except grain and meat, 
But for these latter products there should 
be, under anything like a just system, 
an almost unlimited demand, so that 
though small farmers might not find 
grain and cattle raising as profitable as 
raising other supplies, there is not the 
slightest doubt that they will always 
raise a large percentage of the grain and 
meat that is consumed, on account of the 
comparatively small risk attached to the 
industry. W. BS. 


Over Production of Food Products. 


Visania, Cal.—A friend of mine argues 
that the single tux would benefit: neither the 
small farmer or the laborer. It would un- 
doubtedly bring into use lands now held idle 
on speculation and give work to many now 
unemployed: but even then would the small 
farmer be uble to compete with the big one 
with all his unproved machinery? He claimed 
further that our country already produces 
much more food than we can consume, and 
this rush to the rural districts would over 
supply the market and cause a erisis that 
would ruin ail small farmers not only of this 
but of all civilized countries in the world, 

We did not know how to meet this atrack, 
aud thought therefore it would be best to ash 
for your explanation thereof, 

Max MULLER. 


T have tried to meet your friend’s first 
abjection in the answer in this issue of 
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As to the second objection—You say the 
objector claimed we already produce more 
food products than we can consume. This 
is of course an utter absurdity. We may 
produce more food praduets than there is 
any market for, but that is simply be- 
cause capital and labor are prevented by 
the high price of city lots and mining 
lands and forests, from producing other 
things with which to buy the extra farm 
products. That we do not constume all 
our food products is true; that we cannot 
is altogether wrong. The poorer popula- 
tion of a single state like New York, could 
consume all the surplus and much more, 
if they could only find some means of 
producing other things in exchange for 
the food. The prosperity of the farmers 
depends on the prosperity of the other 
workers, and vice versa, their prosperity 
depends on that of the farmers, All that 
is necessary to make all the classes pros- 
perous is to free natural opportunities so 
that labor and capital can employ them- 
selves profitably, W. B.S. 
A Question of Terminology. 


AANESVILLE, Ohio.--Can we properly call 
the single tax a taxon land values? I ap- 
prebend that as our movement grows values 
of laud will recede, aud when we eome to 
the poiotof making a law toapply the theory, 
we will find the values so reduced tbat it 
must be a tax on rent, Thus, say five per 
cent will represent proper rate fur capital- 
izing rent. Five dollars rent representing 
$100 value. Value declines to, say $10, would 
Wwe not rather sav the rate of. taxation then 
is ninety per cent on rent rather than forty- 
tive per cent on value? If value became 
nominal there would be absolutely no way to 
express rate of tax (on value). 

C. A. PoTwIn. 

A tax on Jand values means really a 
tax on rental values, because it is the 
rental value which fixes the selling value. 
Nevertheless, as Mr. George said in his 
reply to Allen W. Thurman (STANDARD, 
Feb. 16, 1889), the tax will be based on 
selling values as long as selling values 
are of any considerable amount. To say 
simply a ‘tax on land values” 
enough, W. BOS. 


What is rn Tramp ?¢ 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—I claim that a tramp, 
Who does nu work, and who eats what I would 
have consigned tothe garbage box, and wears 
What I would have given to the rag man, is 
neither a producer por a ec -usumer, in an 
economic sense. Am LT right! Lo put: What 
is your detinition of preducer and cousumer, 
economically considered? Fk. H.S. 

A producer I should say is one who 
“makes the world richer, wiser, happier 
or better,” for making people wiser or 
morally better, of course, in the end 
stimulates production, and making them 
happier is doing for them directly what 
making them richer is supposed to do in- 
directly. Your tramp I should not class 
as au producer, unless indeed he was a 
modern Diogenes, teaching people how to 
be content with atub fora house anda 
lantern foracompanion. A consumer I 
should define as one who destroyed for his 
own use or gratification something which 
had exchange value, or who compelled 
other people to give up part of their time 
to minister to him, Your tramp | should 
class as a consumer. He and thousands 
like him, even if they consume nothing 
of value in the way of food or clothes (an 
impossible assumption) yet do help make 
governmental expense. If they are sick 
they must betaken to the hospitals; the 
police niust sce that they are not brutally 
treated by unsympathetic citizens; they 
must be watched just as you and I are 
watched for fear we will do some mis- 
chie’, and when they die the tax payers 
upportion to each a coflin, such as it is, 
and a modicum of earth, otherwise valu- 
able, is set aside fora grave, Sothe tramp 
is & Consitmer, W. EBS, 
To Make a Trust Successful in Free Trade 

England There Must be an Arrangement 

with the Ourside World. 
New York Times, 

Immediately after the formation of the 
Snglish sult trust the managers of the com- 
bination raised the price of salt in Eugland 
about 200 per cent and at the same time re- 
duced the wages of their workmen, As this 
English ring is not protected by an import 
duty, its greed 1s restrained in some measure 
by the threatened importation of salt from 
other producing countries. If the English 
trust can make bargains with the salt makers 
elsewhere, it can exact a higher profit at 
home without fear. It bas already under- 
tuken to make ai kind of bargain with 
the sat’ producers of the United States. The 
president of the Michigan salt association 
will soon be on his way to Kogland, where he 
proposes to complete negotiations with the 
English trust for a combination that sball in- 
clude all the prominent salt makers of this 
country. IJtis stated that the English trust, 
of the capitalists connected with it, will pro- 
vide $10,000,000 to be used in setting up the 
ring here, Our disputches from Syracuse 
show thut it is the purpose of the salt manu- 
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NEW IDEAS, METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


A Big Price for Inventors. 


A gencrous Frenehman, named Osiris, has, 
just placed 100,000 francs in the hands of the 





junction to award it asa prize to the author 
of the most remarkable work of art, industry, 
or public utility in the great universal ex- 
hibition. 
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A New Piano. 


It is reported that a Dr. Eisenmann of Ber- 
lin has invented a piano, which, by the aid of 
electro-magnetism, can sustain, increase and 
diminish sound. This has been attempted by 
other experts, notably Boehm, the inventor of 
the metal flute. Another novelty will be that 
by moving the electro-magnets the timbre of 
the tone is changed; for exumple, from that 


Electricity va. Horses for Street Ratiwnys. 


The St. Louis Age of steel states trat sume 
interesting inquiries bave heen made touch- 
ing the question of motive power ou street car 


lines. The result of ‘these, based on several 
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hundred replies, shows that the desire among | dycire. i, this recipe, in Germain, Freneh or English, 


street railway managers for something better | 


than animal locomotion is very general. Ouly 


18 per cent of those reporting do not contem- | 
plate any chauge from horses; 1§!¢ per cent | 


did not answer, and bence may be placed in 


the same category of conservatives; 16 per | 


cent are “ou the fence” awaiting develop- 
ments and preferring some kind of mechanical 
traction; 16! per cent fuvor mechanical 
methods other than electricity; 384 per cent 
are using or will adopt the eleetric motor, 
In this last class, one third prefer the over- 


battery. Thus it wili be seen that practically 
66's per cent of the rouds of the country are 
already suying good-bye to horses: and that 
of these more than one-half are supporters of 
electricity. 





A Submarine Boat. 
Journal of Useful Inventions, 

In France there has been built a spindle 
shaped boat, appropriately named the 
Gymuotus, made of thin steel plate. It 
weighs about 20 tons, and has a ecarry- 
ing capacity of 30 tons. It is 6513 feet 
long, and its diameter is 6 feet, with an 18 
inch manhole for the entrance of the crew. 
A sinall cupola with mirrors enables the com- 
muander to see what is going on outside the 
boat and to steer ber while submerged, This 
boat is propelled by a four bluded screw, 4 


ally. The motor is an electric battery of 
alkaline liquid accumulators, weighing 11 
tops, Which drives a Krebs machine weigh- 
ing 4400 pounds of 60 horse power. It will 
maintain a speed of teu knots for six hours. | 
There are reservcirs of compressed air for 
breathing, and submersion is effected by 
reservoirs of water which are tilled or 
emptied by powerful pumps. The rudders, 
puinps, cocks, mirror’, ete., are all worked 
by electricity. The crew cousists of one 
officer, two mechanics and one sailor. The 
trial trip at Toulon was astonishingly satis- 
factory, the boat taking any positicn both on 
and under the water, and any desired depth 
with perfect facility aud ut four different 
rates of speed. 

This novel destroyer would seem to be the 
greatest, peacemaker that has yet been in- 
vented. 

flow Celluloid is Manufactured. 
Lnventor, . 

The following is a description of the pro- 
cess carried out in a factory near Paris for 
the production of celluloid. A roll of paper 
is slowly unwound, and at tbe same time sat- 
urated with a mixture of five parts of sul- 
phuric acid and two parts of nitric acid, 
which falls upon the paper in a fine spray. 
This changes the cellulose of the paper into 
propylin gun cotton. The excess of the acid 
haviog been expelled by pressure, the paper 
is washed with plenty of water untilall traces 
of acid have been removed. It is then re- 
duced to a pulp and passes to the bleaching 
trough. Must of the water having been got 
rid of by means of a strainer, the pulp is 
mixed with from 20 to 40 per cent of its 
weight in camphor, and the mixture thor- 
oughly triturated under millstones. The 
necessary coloring having been added in the 
form of powder, a second mixing and grind- 
ing follows. The finely divided pulp is then 
spread out in thin lavers on slabs, and from 
twenty to twenty-tive of these layers are | 





co.nmittee of the Parisian press, with the tue 
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of a violoncello to a piccolo, | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
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{ 
head system, and one-niuth like the storage 


feet in diameter, with four rudders, by which 
it can be directed both vertically and later- 
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placed in a hydraulic press, separated from 
one another by some sheets of thick blotting 
paper, and are subjected to a pressure of 150 
utmospheres,. until all traces of moisture 
have been got rid of. The matter is then 
passed between rollers heated to 140 or 150 
degrees Fahrenheit, whence if isenes in the 
form of elastic sheets. 









The Bie Car Strike has Opened their Eyes, 
Minneapolis Star. 


The most common remark heard among fa- 
boring men on the street is, “I bave cast my 
lust vote for any party which favors a high 
protective tariff.” If an election involving 
this issue were to be held in Minneapolis next 
Tuesday the result would, without doubt, be 
different from that of the last one. The les- 
son bas been a Severe oue atid promises to be 
lasting. 

- a Consumption Curede 

Anold plive cian, retired from practice, having bad 
Diaced in his bands by an Bast Tndia missionary the 
formula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
whd permanent cure of Consutnptioa, Bronelitis, Ca- 
taurrh, Asthine: od el throat aie lang atleet tts; also 
a positive and: radical cure for Nervous Dehiity and 
ut Nervous Complaiots, after having te-ted ifs won. 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt 
I his auty tamake it known tu his suiler ug fet ows, 
Aco uated by this mative and a desire to reheve hue 
nan suffering, E will send tree of charge, to all who 





With fulldiveetions for preparing or wing. Sent by 
thal by addressing wiih stao p, namiog this paper, Wy 
“AL Noyes, 18 Power's bioek, Rochester, X.Y, 





WISCELLANEOUS, 


‘What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience ofa Prominent Citizen. 


Tue CALIFORNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 








SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
Saw Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and Ieame to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophospnites reg: 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean: 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL _DRUGCISTS. __ 


to spend a dollar on watches 
without getting full particu- 
lars about the best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 
Proof and our mode of selling 
them in Clubs at §f a J ced, 
We gnarantee you absolutely 
against loss. Exeluatve territory 
wivento Active Agents. Prices, 
$7 to $1go. Our special $43 
Watch is the best watch made for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any 
watches ofequal qualitycan besold, and weprotectour 
customers fully. We refer to any commercial agency 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000. 

WVehave selling agents in every large city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once te 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 
g04 Walnut St,, Philadelphia. 





I WAS 
CURED 


OF 


CATARRH 
BY 


CREAM 
BALM. 
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SAY SO. 





HAY-FEVER 


A particle isapplied thto each nostPil and is oprees 
able. Price 50 cents at druggists; bY mail, reg stered, 
Bcents. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St, New York, 
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For Billous and Nervous Disorders, such ne Wind and Paiu in the Stomach, sick Heads 


‘hiiin, Klushings of Bent, Louw of 
Blotches on the =k 
ling eensations, &. THE F 


ache, Giddinrss, Fullness, and Swellb feer Mea Dizzine Yaw : ; 
temas in ent, rbhed of, Apbrtite, Khortueds of reat test Nivcucuny SeUPe yy 
u d & yp. Krog u Te, ; 

: IST DOSE WILL GIVE KMELLEE IN TWENTY MINOt ao 


Breath, Comiveness, Scurvy, 


This is no fiction, Every sufferer is earnestly invited to try one box of these Pills, and they Will be ackuewle 


edged to 


>» ben Wonderiul Medicine,—“Worth a guinea a box.!'— 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly peatere females to complete health, For a 


WEAK STOMACH ; seas Yc vine ; DISORDERED 


Debdiitated is that BEECHAM’ s PILES 
Wise habe titaeodt A 


Prepared enly by THOS, BEECHAM, st. tlelens, Lancashire, Englaud. 


Bole Agents f 


Seld by Druggiase general e F, 0, 
vag iv. BF ALLEN & C0 


1¢ United States, whe, (if you 


COn 3 3 pnd 367 Canal Mt, New York 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A 
Bul inquire fret af your druggist, in ordering mention THE aaNoaa 
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May 11, 1889. 








SOME FOREIGN ifEMS. 


The chief of the great French house of La 
Rochefoucauld, is a youth—the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld. The holder of one of the 
most historic names in France's roll of genius, 
chiefly cares for exercising bimself on the 
trapeze before a select audience in a private 
circus, 

Petroleum has been discovered in South 
Australia at Yorktown, and the lucky dis- 
coverer has been granted the exclusive right 
to search over an area of 90,000 acres of 
crown latds in order to enable hit to locate 
the spring from which the oil flows. 

The English sugar refiners and some of 
their employes are trying to get a law pussed 
prohiviting the importation of German and 
French sugar for their “protection.” Their 
argument is that as the foreign muanufactur- 
ers are paid a bounty amounting to about 
two cents a pound by their respective gov- 
ernments, the Hug ish manufacturers are ata 
disadvantage. Of course any concession 
eto such a demand would open the dvor 
to the whole protective swindle. The hberal 
and radical papers are fighting the proposi- 

tion. The Star says: Here is the sugar 
bounties questivn i a nutshell. Foreign coun- 
tries now pay £4,000,000 a year to the English 
people for buying tbeir sugar. Lua other 
j words, every mnan or woman who buys a 
pound of foreizn sugar gets a present uf over 
apeuny with it. So, of course, do the jam 
muuufacturers, who employ 75,000 workmen 
aguinst 4,500 men employed in Muglish sugar 
retineries. Now we ure bringing in a biil to 
prevent foreign countries puying us for the 
privilege of selling to us sugar below its cust. 
lu other words, to meet the supposed (nut the 
reul) interests of 4,500 men, we are to take 
nine millions out of the pockets of the whole 
mass of the working men and the workiug 
women of the country! Was ever such in- 
sanity devised or imagined? 
“The modern Savouarola” is the tile given 
' . to Padre Agustina, iu Rome. Heisareformed 
mau-of the world and a marvelously eloquent 
preacher. Fureiguers especially are at- 
tracted to his church. 

There will probably be a one-pound bank- 
; note in England before long, payable in sil- 
\ ver; and it is said that a half sovereign note 
: is also contemplated. The lowest denomin- 
ae ‘ation of bank of Eugland notes heretofore bas 
~ "been five pounds. 


ae oF The government of Victoria, Australia, has 
received a propusal to utilize the bucks of 
a ee postuge staminps for busiuess announcements, 
L oe Messrs. Hunter aud Trude bavine offered tu 
be 7 purebuse the right of advertising on the 
stumps foraterm of three years. They are 
prepared to pay £10,000 fur the privilege dur- 
ing the first year, £12,500 during the second, 
Bice and £15,000 during the tbird. The offer was 
oe discussed at a cabinet meeting, and it was 
en fiually resulved to wautborize the postmaster 
general to enter into prelininary negotiations 
with thetenderers. ‘he Melbvurne press de- 
precate the idea as undiguitied and undesir- 
able. 


The government of Switzerland has pro- 
posed an iuternational conference of Euro- 
pean governments to consider the establish: 
meut of international rezulatious fur the im- 
provement of the conditions of labor in the 
manulacturing interest. 

Reynolds's Weekly says that in 1851 the 
totul amvuunt collected in Euecland fur the 
execution of the pour laws was less than 
seven mnillions sterling, Whereas in 1SsST7—the 
i last year for which the official statistics are 

given—it had increased to close upon sixteen 

millions. It will be seen by these figures that 
the burden of local taxation has not only 

doubled, but bas increased two millions over 
the doubling point, Perhaps itmay beargued 
that there has been a proportionate increase 
in the population; butthis is an utter delusion, 
as there are only one-third more people in 
the country nuw than there were in 1851. 
Out of the enormous sum of sixteen millions 
already referred to, about one-half goes 
toward tle actual expenses of relieving the 
poor, While the balance is taken up by 
charges for police, highways, school boards, 
vaccination fees and other items. 
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impediments That But Help Reform, 
Selford’s Magazine, 

The social world setsits face against reform 
and is potent for mischief. It kills all move- 
meuts in that direction by mukine them dis- 
reputable. The history of all such is curiously 
iustrative. The most effective weapon of 
win this direction is that of epithet. To 
call one vw “crank,” if it does not cow the re- 
former, certainly renders himself. This is the 
first resort. We remember but yesterday 
that to designate a man un abolitionist was to 
consign hin ty social infamy. To-day, those 
who seek to arrest gross extortion under form 
of law are sneered at as free traders, The 
freedom that is honored in speech, press, and 
religion becomes a disgrace wheu applied Lo 
trude. We have a large budy of citizens 
Who, looking upon public office as. a 
public trust, revolt: against the despotisin 
of party, und cast their votes re- 
gardless of caucus dictation, and they are 
laughed ut and dencunced as “muy wunps.” 
The first mugwutmp on record wus Ceorve 
Wiashiig ton, aud nis farewell address has ho 

wrt su precnaut of mmeanine as that wherein 
He Warns Us igainst the evil influence of par- 
ties, then called “factions.” This meant then, 
as ib menus now, the Randallism which mukes 
maa lose in the orgauization that which the 

arly wis organized to sustain. How the re- 
jurm survives both reformers and its enemies, 
aud becomes au element of life, history tells 
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us. The trenson of one generation is the 
loyal principle of another. The erank of to- 
day is the bero of the hereafter, and the 
stones that pelted the martyr to death form 
analtar at which the same class worships in 
generations long after. 


‘A Stray Truth’! 
Philndelphia Reeord, 

One of our protectionist contemporaries 
contains the followiug iuteresting little pura- 
graph: 

“Tu this country 1,048 men produce 4,500 tons 
of Bessemer steel ina week, or 4.3 tous per 


man. In Engdand 600 workmen produce 1,500 
tons in a week, or only 25 tons per man. The 


average Wages in this country are 3d per cent 
higher than in Great Britain, uceurding to 


rood Knelish authority.” 


Although the wares in England are 35 per 
cent lower, the actual Jabor cost of produe- 
tion is upward of 60 per cent greater there 
than in this country. Yet, in spite of thts 
woud numerous facts of like character, the 


‘tard? organs are constantly dinniug into the 


ears of Atnerican workinumen the danger of 
competition from the “pauper labor” of 
Occasivnally astray truth hike the 
loregoing crecps into their columns to expuse 
the fallacy of their statements. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


“HEAVEN AND HELL. | 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG., 


Four hundred and twenty pages, paper cover, Matled 
yre-paid for Tie cents by the Amertcan Swendenborg 
*rinting and Publishing Society, Ww Cooper Union, New 
York City. 








VOLUME FOUR OF THE STANDARD. 
NOW READY. 
A limited number of bound volumes of THE STAND 


ARD, in heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fol 
lowing prices: 


S@Paratle VOLUMES. ...cccccccccsscecceecrecesceses MEU 
Volumes 3 and 4, bound together...cccscssccereee Codd 
Volumes 2, Sand 4,..... ssdsveesserrescessssccsasccs. (00 


(Expressage extra.) 





Address THE STANDARD, 
12 Tnisn square. New York 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 
An Tuquiry Into the Cause of Industrial 


Depression aud of Increase o! Want Wi 
Increuse of Wealth—The Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
ox pages, 

Paper covers, 35 cents 
2.4 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 


342 pares, 
Cloth, S100, Paper covers, 85 cents, 
Half calf or half morvcco, 82.50 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tari Quescion with 
Especint Regard to the bnterests of Labor. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 

Cloth, 81.50. Paper covers, 3 cents 
Half calfor half morocco, $3.00 


fn ait Calls 
Progress and POver lf .ccccceccecccecccecees MOO 
social Problemms,.......... Sie ee os covccccecses Boed 
Protection or Free Trade.................. 3.00 
lu sets of three, bound alike..... 7.00 


Cloth, $1.00. 
Half calf or half morocco, 
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THE LAND QUESTION. 


What le Involves, and How Alone It Can 
ae Scitied, 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 
ST puapres, 
Paper covers, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 
A Paesngeent-Arme Between the Duke of 
Argyll and Henry George, 
Ti pages 
Paper covers, 15 centa 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty tin German, 
TRANSLATION OF GC. DF. GUTSCHOW 
430 pares, 

Paper covers, 35 cents, 


PROGRES ET PAUVRETE. 
(Progress and Poverty in French.) 
TRANSLATION OF DL. LeMONNIER, 

vf8 pares, 
Paper covers, 82.75, 


- PROTECTION OU LIBRE-ECHANGE ? 


(Protection or Free Trade? in French 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
436 pages, 
Paper covers, 82.75. 


PROGRESSO E POVERTA. 


(Progress und Poverty in Italinn.,): 
TRANSLATION OF LUDOVICO EUSERIO., 
352 ages, 

Paper covers, 62,50, 











For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpatd on receipt 
ofprice, Foreign editions of these books timported on 


order, . 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union square. New York 


ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANG 
AND GRGAS WEPHOUT A TEACITER, 
by using Soper's Instantaneous Guide to the Keys, 
Price, @1.0u. No previeus Knowledge of music whatever 
required, Send foe book of testimouniils free. Address 
Whe tinrens Vngrvtlne. 19 Park Plies Now Veok 


MONEY 


YOU 


In buying or selling our 
Watches, either all cash 
or in Chibs, at £100 a 
week. Reliable Agents 
wanted. Lowest prices 
guaranteed. Exclusive 
territory given, 
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NEW PUBLICATIOUS, 


Rg es a yea aya as WEA RT ta Ee 


BELFORD MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Donn Pintt. 





Published sionthly and devoted to literature, politics, 
selence and art. 





a nteee,- Vee ae Paes mernt * 
& COMPIStG On Hhoveiin cach mumber. 


The publishers of BELFORD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fuct that “revolutions never go baek wards,” 
have nailed the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to fight it outon this Une’ untilthe 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that “un. 
Necessary VLxAAlON is unjust! taxation.” 

The well Known reputation of the editors, fs a guarah- 
tee that BELFORD's MAGAZINE In ull tts departments 
will be kept up toa high standard, and that the month. 
ly billof fare, set before {ts readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the bome, the villce and the workshop, ; 


Subscription price, 82.50 a vear; % cents a number, 


Subseriptions received by boeksellers, newsdealers 
and postimasters everywhere, or remit by bP, YQ, order, 
bank cheek, draft or registered letter, 

Sumple copies sent to any address, 

New volume begins with the December number. 


BPECIAL RATES TO CLUBS. 


BELFORD'’S MAGAZINE 


New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Divided Lives. 

ANovel. By Edgar Faweetr Author of “The Am- 
bitious Woman,” “The Baise Friend,” “A Hopeless 
Cause," '"Finkling Cymbals,” ete. Cloth, 81.00 Paper 
Covers, 50 cetis. 

' A Frtendto the Widow. 

By Maja Spencer, Author of "Calamity Jane,’ ‘A 
Plucky One,” ete. Cloth, $1.00, Paper Covers, 50 
cents 

The Veteranand His Pipe. 

By Albion W. Tourgee. Author ofa Fool's Errand,” 

etc. Cloth, 81,00. 


A Boston Girl, 
At Bostou Bar Harber and Parts. 
cents. 


2aper Covers, &. 


Carlottn Perry’s Poems, 
12moe. Cloth, 61.0 


Kady. 

ANovelL By Patience Stapleton, Cloth, 81.00. Pa- 
per Covers, 5U cents, 

Swedish Folk Lore, 

By Herman Hofberg, Translated by W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarto, 
Cloth, full gil.edges. Price, 81.5u. 

tlorence Kubles. 

By William J. Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, ® cents, 

Miriam Batestier, 

A novel By Edgar Fawcett. Cloth, 
50 Gents, 

Yone Santo: A Child of Japan. 

A novel. By EH. House. (The serial gust completed 
in the Atlantic Monthly.) Cloth, $10 Pauper, Su 
cents, 


Cloth, 81.00. 


81.0. Paper, 


Under the Maples. 

AnovelL By Waiter N. Hinman. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 
50 cents, 

Adventures on the Mosquito Shore. 

By E. George Squier, M.A, FL S. AL With & Illustra. 
tlons, i2mo, cloth; 81.00. 

Edition de Luxe of Poeins of Passion, 

By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Fuily iustrated with pho- 
togravures, wood cuts and ives process phates, by 
Graves, Rhodes, Cady and others, Large quarto, 
Cloth, $4.00, Full Morocco, 87.50. 

Songs of a Haanted Henrt. 

By Minna Irving, With portrait of the author. 

form with “Poets of Passion.” Cloth, 81.00, 
The Wrong Man. 

By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 4 cents. 
The shadow of the Kars, 
by Ernest DeLancey Pierson. 

cents, 

Aunt Selly's Boy Jack. 
ANovel, By N.J.W. LeCuto, Paper, 25 cents, 

Impossible Possibility; or, Cun Such 

Things Be. 
By ( iarles ELL. Wingate. 
Cents, 
Rochefonucauld’s Moral Maxima. 
With Stec Portrait of Author. Cloth, 81.00. 
Rounsenu'’s Conteasions, 
Fully and beavtifully Ulustrated. Two volumes in 
one. Cloth, 61.50, 
The Positive Philonophy. 
By Auguste Comte, Translated by Harmet Martineau. 


Ua. 


A Novel. 
A Novel. Paper, 2% 


An 


A Novel. Paper Covers, % 





Bvu Cloth, 84.00, 
An Aimericnn Vendetta, 
By T.C. Crawfore. Iliustrieted, Cloth, 81.00, Paper, 
OU cents, 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Chtengo, New Vork nud San Kranecleen. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


Devoted to Secukiur Religion and Sucial Regeneration. 








Hlugh O<;. Pentecost, Editar, 


Contains, besides erisp and pointed editornils and 
contributions front a eorps of able writers, the Sunday 
addresses of the editer before Unity congregation, 

Itis the onty so-eaHed “liberal” paper thiatadvoeates 
radical soul refeneration, , 

Its columns are open fur the sabsolately free discus 
sion of all religious and economie thearies, 

Twelve pages, Issued weekly, Annuatsubseription 
one dollar. Sample copies free. All subseribers wil 
receive acopyof Mr. Lentecust's book," Whatd Belleve. 
Address, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY PUBLISHING CO,, 
Na 4 Warren St, New York, 








IBLE & LAND. Rev. dass BL CoNVERSE 
$1.00, post-paid, Munnisrown, PENN, 


TZ ANSAS CELY, MO, 
K 











FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS. 


in sums of 81,000 to &@)U00g each, beartug Interest at 
the rate ofeipht per cent per anunui, Pnterest picy- 
awbhle semiannually, These bonds are secured by trst 
mortgages au Kithads City property worth three sind 
four titees the amountof bonds. Prompt payment of 
DA He aad interest guaranteed at maturity. Pater: 
est collectable through vour own bank, with New York 
exchanse added Kecorded jaurtyage forwarded with 


each bund, ° 
CERTIEICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued In amounts of 8100 and upward, bearuig interest 
atthe rate of eight percent per qanun, Certiflentes 
Of epost are secured DN first mortgage bonds depos. 
ited With a trustee, a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, Is attacued tu each certifeate 
issued, therefore miking the certitdeate af deposit. on 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities write vour name in: full, 
aloo tot of your city, county and state, 


J. iM. BMAUVBERLEIN & CO,, 
Becurity Huatlding, 
KANS38 CUPY. MISSOURL 


— 









$2.50 $20.00 EARN MONEY 
by Coole tug Biautssan's 


$7.50 850.00 Borax Soar Waigreeiu, 


We pay cash for them, Write to us for a circular, 


BIBGAAN & BUA, 80 Catharine Sirect, New York City. 
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“ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— PRANGS 
mJ 

NON-POISONOUS COLORS 
for the une of chifdven fearning to paint. 
These parnts cepresent all the hitest art eolors: and 
tints, and canbe given toeven the youngest children 
With absolute satery., They come mounted upon neat, 
Ho paeties arin tiutboxes, They are ali specuily pres 
piered: for us by the most eminent minnufacturer of 
culors in Eurepe~Mr, Gunther Wagner, of Hanover, 
Gerinany. They must uot be clissed with ordiaary 
children’s paints, put upib cheap form and made of ta+ 
jut.ous and poisenous materitl. They are realy ane 


art colors it convenient form for use ana s.0 espe 
chally non-poisonous for the needs of children. 


PRANG’S OUTLINE PICTURES. 


With these non-potsonous colors for children wa issue 
several series of outimne dilustrations of Cumiliar sub. 
jects as practios sheets, ‘The ortinal desigu is fur. 
nished Im each case by some feading artist, and is 
strietly correet in form and detaib Directions how to 
paint them are furnished with every series, One 
specimen sheet of each series is furnished, colored by 
tuind, th order to serve the elildren as a guide for har, 
monfous culuring, and as oan example of artistic Work 
isthe foundation of taste. The tostruction Is all uhe 
more successful because supplied in the form of amuse- 


men 

PRICK OF PRANQ'’S NON-POLSONOUS 
CULOIRS; 

Paiette Colorsa— 

Palette A, containing six colors with brush, 10 cents, 

Palette B, conuuning uine colors with brush, 15 cents, 
Kagle Colors— 

Box No, 2, containing elgbt colors and brush, 26 cents, 

Box No. 4, containing twelve colors and two brushes, 
40 cents, 

One box No. 2of Prang's non-poisonous colors and one 
puckage of Praug’s outline pietures (eight iba package 
WIth an extra copy of one of them painted oy band 
and full directions) $0 cents, 

Or ofie box No, 2 of Prang’s non-poisonous colors and 
three packages of Priug’s outline pieuures (each pack- 
age different ta design), $1.00 

To be found at all leuitug stationers, or will be sent 
bY MAL postpaid on receipt of price, 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 
PORTRAIT OF HENGWY GEORGE IN 
COLOKS, 

Only One Dollar. 

The man whose right prinerples and deep convictions 
have mide the great movement for the single tax on 
land values thus far successful, must be dear to pou 
sitnds Who wateh and approve tis course, 

Khut hits features are pot so familiar, and the esteem 
in which he held has prompied many requesis for 


ra publication of his preture in worthy and permanent 
orm. 


Realizing this urgent demand, we beg to announce 
the publication of an enurely oew and very suriking 


portraty of 
HENRY GEORGE. 


It ts in colors and is full life size, designed to be 
framed to an oulside Measurement of 17x22 uches. 
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This picture will be sent, on receipt of price, by mall, 
postpaid. Remittances my be made either by cheek, 
post otfice order, registered letter, or postal nue. 


L. 


PRANG & CO. ART PUBLISHERS, 
Bornton, Mass. 

NEW YORK —38S Hond street 

CHICAGO—79 Wabash avenue, 

SAN FRANCISCO] 08 Conuneoretiad at rear 


THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY, 





1 A Syllabus of Progress and Voverty, Louis F, Post, 
B pages, 

2 Australian Systent Louis F. Post. 

3. biest Principles, Henty George, 

4 The Richtto the Use of the Earth 

eer da pages, 
5. Burgiers aud the Slagle Tax. 
man, 6b ynapes. 

6 The Canons ol Taxution, Henry George. 
6A Lawyer's Reply to Critieisais, 
16 pitues, » 

& Back tothe Lind. Bishop Nalty. 16 pages. 

% ‘The Single Tix. Thos. G. Soe. 8 pages. 

10, The American Fatmer  Heors George. 4 pages, 
HH. Unemployed Labor Weary George. 4 pages, 

2 ‘dhe Case Plainly Stated. Ho Ming. 9 pug 8. 

14. Objections ty the Land ‘bax. ‘2hos, G. Shearman. 
i pages, : 
Land Taxation A Conversation. Between David 

Dudley tieltand Heney George. 4 pages. 

16. How ty tnerease Protits. Agd steers, 2 pages. 

Prices ot Single Tax Library: Two page Cractsb 
copy, beent; a0 copies, 10 cents; Lu cuples, cu celts; 1,000 
copies, S150, : 

Tour pure traets—1 Copy, 2 cents: Weaples, 10 cents; 
lWcopie ,aWeents; LO. pies, Sh 

Bight-page tracts--beapy deentss 10 caples, 10 cents, 
LOU Copies, SU Gents; LOO coples, 86. 

DSIXteeh- page Wiaels =) copy, doeents, & 
cents; WOcomes, SL65, 1000 Copies, S12. 

Noextria charge py dak : 

The folluwiig uumibers of the “Land and Labor bi 
brary” are stul instock: 

6. Settler’s Nightamere, 

7 New York's Docks, 
10. 
13. 


4 pages, 
4 pages, 
Herbert Spen- 


Thomas G. Shear. - 


4 pages, 
samuel B, Charse, 


eoples, 10 


Louis F. Post. 4 pages, 
J.W. Sullivan. 4 pages, 
Alysterious Dintwdppeauriinee, Lewis Mreehane, 
Sutlors’ Suug Hierbor and the anda Para. 

Crousdale, 12 Fees 
The Collegiate Church and Shoemaker’s Field, 

T. Crousuitte, 12 pages, 

15. Only iw Dream, Abner C, Thonias. 4 pages 
18. itis the Law of Christ. Revs. Ho Spencer. @ pp. 

» Christiamey and Poverty. Father duatingtoo 4 pp. 
22, Poverty and Christiuinity, HO. Pentecost. 8 pag ese 
26, Keligiob vs. Kubuery. Revo br MeGlyon. 8 pages. 
a Antboluvery and AnU-poverty. FLO, Pentecost. pp. 

Tenement House Morabty. J.0.8, Huntiagton. @ pp. 
Soctalism—Lts Truth end its Keror. Henry George. 


6. pp. 
w. 7. 


4 puges, 
“God Wills It.” Jrenry George. 4 pages, 
How John’s Father Saw the Light, W.C.Woods %pp 
Sl. Ten Thougtts for Christian Thinkers, Kev, Jobo W. 
Kramer, 4 pares 
A. bay the United Labor Party Wan, Henry George, 
puiges 
OA. Hints as to What You Can bo, Henury George. 4 ppe 


MeCabe, 4 bages, 

BL A Republican's Hensous for Bupporting Cleveland, 
Judte Frank UT. Belts 2 pages, 

88. Jeffersvu and Hanilton, Chauncey BB. Blnek. 8 pp. 


GERMAN TRACTS, 


First Principles, Henry George, 4 pages, 
Be ahi Neches Truth and Its Error. Heury George, 
pages. ; 
Taxing Land Values. Henry George. 3 pages. 
47. It ts the Law of Curis Kev. S. oH. Spencer of 
Henry. HL 4 pages, 
44 The Cause Plainly btated. He EF, King. 4 pages 
S& Ballorw’ Snug Harbor. Win, T. Cruaadale, 12 prizes, 


SWEDISH. 
5% The Case Plainly Stated. HH. F. Bing, § pages 


TARIFF TRACTS, 


Protection as a Universal Seed. Henry George, 


i 


43, 
46. 


57, 


nutes, 

ahie Tard? Question. Henury George. 4 pages, 
ahd 

Heury George, 4d pupes, 
68. Protection and Wiayes, lenry Georpee, 
The Couwon Stuse of the Tari? Questions 
G. Shearman, 6 pages. 

Protection the Friend of Labor?: 


8 pages, 
Thomas 


Thomas G, Sheur 


man. 6 paves 
7h. A Short Taruy Ulstory, Thomas G, Shearman 
HANES, : eens 
76. Hiain Talis to Protectionists, Thomas G, Shearman 


q puges, 

Ti An Address ta Workingmen on the Tar ; 
: Abetey Georg qi Lon the Tacit! tuestion 
sel Of these Tracts wil be sent "ess for 
are | ) i tO any mldress for 
Other nuinpers in preparatan, 

ddrexsg ' THE STANDAKD, 
18 Valen square, New Yurk aby, 
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Ti. My Butener Worn and My Grocery Mian Wallan 
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Cirowth, 


ae 5; The glorious sun has pazed froin above 
bree Since the youthfulest hours of eternity; 
And, born ia the breath of his bounteous love, 
Each hour has been rife with joyous new 
Tre 
Aud ranker and danker the world’s misery. 
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For ages he’s gazed, and each day and euch 





And ranker and danker the world’s misery. 


hour Ne 
, : ee grown ec and bloomed HENRY WAF he BEECHER WROTE: 
‘And, warmed by his love and bis wonderful es aw eo hss 
I power, : ¥ of SLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, | THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, ; 
fr Enxeh joy hus grown sweeter, each beauty x ENGINES, SA Ww MILLS. 
: Gompleter = sc « .must be considered as a means of Mathes AGENT'S COMMISSION 
; , No Middle Men paid to parchaser, Address 


RS SE, and a clergyman who recommends 

RAL things should be willing to recom. 
mend soap. [am told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large 
saie in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 


The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfietd.0. | is 


He has guzed on the growth of the children (And say where you saw this.) 


of men, 
Waxing wiser and strong, reaching cut bold 
and free, 
Grusping knowledge and riches and prasping 











“Pennsylvania Agricultaral ‘Works, Tork, Pa, 


Fargshar's Standard Engines and Saw Mills. @ 


Send for Catalogue, Portable, Sta. 





aguin, tionary ote aud Automatic En. 
oe whe er weehitag ; Abs giues aspeula arrauted rqualot se 
genres plucking tlowers in suoshiny to stand by e every wor adj in favor of it I ever \iafmade 






:-\ man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satished with it.” 


While ranker and danker the world’s misery. uttered. 
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Oh! sun, gazing down, in thy love and thy ; ; * 
light, a Adilrese A. ® BAROTHAR & SON, York, i 
Will wes scene never change through eter- 9 1g the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
nity: we A R S tor GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most at. Buy. - BUY.THE WRINGER- SHAT, SAV Ay 


Power aye grow nore powerful aud beauty 
more bright, 
Joys ever grow sweeter, fulfillment com- 
pleter— 
And ranker and danker the world’s misery? 
GRACHE, 


tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. it is used and recom. | 
mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the Civilized world, because, while | 
serving as a dctergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- | 
scomtorts to which infants are so liable. It has b:en established in London 100 years as | 
A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE | 
{ 
| 
| 
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meMOSTLABOR 
L& PURCHASE GEAR | 


! cueres half the labor of otber 
is EN era, and costs but little more. 
PIRET A: not GR EASE 
e CLOTHES ES. 
ollie. He,St e 
mplre W. Co., Auburn, a 









Halr Dye und Wage Earnuers. 
London Daily Telegraph, 

There is bow going on a mighty struge¢le 
whieh is utmost essentially a question of age. 
Yet it is one which uffects thousands und 
thousands of men and women who ure tuilers 
and bread winners, 

On all sides preference is given by employ- 
ers te youth over more advanced years. Ab- 
salum, ia the vigor of his juvenility, is ¢un- 
tent tu receive twenty to thirty per cent less 
money thau bismore mature rival. La whole- 
sale Warehouses, in public companies, in retail 
estublisnments, in the street, on the road aod 
rail, meo and women who ure still bale aud 
bearty in mind and body have been set adrift 
to make room for the younver—and cheaper 
—generation. They are willing to work for 
the sume wage, but the masters will bave 
none of thei. 

In their distress they turn to a comfourter— 





TAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthleas imitations. goin White , EMP 


wanted every whore, 


Do You Want mn ae 


Save you One Hundred, One 
Thonsand, or Five ‘Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for_our 
watches in your city, We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against los 8, supply adver- 
tising matter free »give exela- 
sive agency. sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from compe tition. 























S-PIANOS 
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ver "4 APPLETON ST. Cer on MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
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" at “eye 
(GRACEFUL DESIGNS S SOLID ]NSTRUCTION . 
‘ MATCHLES, TONE «» BEAUTIFUL FINISH, 











You 
know that our Keystone ‘Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 






J no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 

the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 

advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu. 

lars before your town is ve We SAR 4 . 

mmercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Fu 

| S'THE KEYSTO NE WATCH CLUB CO. vo 
go4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. @ : 
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not to tbe workhuuse, if they can avoid so 
doing; not to the charitable institutions, not 
to the trades unions, but to Figaro himself, 
the perruquier, the bairdresser, the barber. 

The amount of hair dye used by artisans and 
laborers of all surts is not only enormous, 
but increases duy by day. It is not vanity 
which impels them to the practice, it is lite, 
for which it is well worth dyeing. 

The testimony on the subject is undeniable. 
A knight of therazo: in the north of London 
testifies that he is duiay a tremendous trade 
in hair dye with workiugmen for the reasons 
given above. “They take it home,’ he said, 
‘and get their wives to lay it on. ln many 
Cases it is an absolute necessity with female 
employes. Proprietors of biz millinery es- 
tablishments won't have women with gray 
hair on the premises. 

“You've no idea what misery Pve been 
‘aware of in families from gray bair. Ikaew 
au man, a father of six children. Ali of a sud- 
den, from illness 1 think, bis huir whitened, 
and bis employer took the earliest oppurtu- 
nity of ‘giving him the sack’ and getting a 
younger man in his place. He couldn't ub- 
tain another ‘ituation anywhere, and the 
more trouble be had the older-he looked. At 
last, wheo he was at his wit’s end, some one 
told bim to get his bair dyed, and, What's 
more, leat him the money to have it done. 
Well, he’s got another place. It's lessmoney; 
but you'd bardly know bim again. DPve seen 
scores hke him. Your young ‘folk Inay sneer 
at dye and crack jokes on the subject, but as 
tr oasPmnot a choca it’s been the sal- 
’ 2 0f mapy bard working men and 
w .eo.” A lady dealing in human hair near 
St. Pancras, when sounded on the subject, 
ac \itted the practice, and allowed that she 
dewit very largely iu dye, nearly all vended 
to those earning their hving in large com- 

mercial establishments. 

The same tale was repeated by one who did 
a good deal of trafiic in this way with ladies 
of the theatrical persuasion. ‘Lor’ bless 
you,” he exclaitned, ‘‘without hair dye some 
of those Wotnen would be nowhere. W hat 
would you say, if you wasa manager, if a 
girl with gray tovks came to you and wanted 
an engugement! [expect you'd show ber the 
door pretty quickly, Pmonot talking of those 
vain young temales whe turn black to guld 
or red to brown, I mean the chorister of 
thirty-tive to forty, still good looking, but 
who ts beginning to show the powder pult on 
her head. ‘There isn’t one, there isu’t twenty, 
there isa’t u hundred, but Pd like to bet there's 
& thousand or more in the United Kingdom. 
Their great-graundmothers had to wear wigs, 
their descendants are a deal more comfort- 
able with a little harmless coloring matter 
op their own bair.” And so the story runs ad 
infinitum. 


And Vet the World je Said to Be Crowded, 
Lynchburg Virginian, 

A French scientist says that, allowing live 
acres for each inhabitant, Marope his rout 
for 115,000,000 more people, Africa for 1,256,- 
000, 000, Asin for 1,402,000, A000, Oceanic ie fr 
514, 000. 000 und Amerien fur 000, 000, 000, 
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PHE DORCAS S MAGAZINE 


ig full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork. 
Knitting, 
end other household topics of 
lady should subscribe 

The Dorcie uM nu on zine, WP: irk Place, New York 


Crochet-work, Embrvidery, Art Needlework 
rauctical character. Every 
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Help spread the truth! 1,000 stickers, assorted ' 
tax inuttoes ‘and ductrines, Sl; 1 
KW for &3, All postpitid. Cards, circulars, | 

Cc. G. KIDDER, 
Box 654, Orange, Mass. 
INGLE TAX. MILITARY BAND | 
AND ORCHESTRA, JAMES BEGGS, Director. ; 
All Occasions. Address 1H 
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G KORGE, wi LSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London) 
Imperting Tailor, 
206 East Fourteenth St., N. ¥. 





"“'Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Seimpronius; we'll deserve it.” 


SAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 


New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Choice Patterns, 
An Elegant Selection. 





’ ‘The Hest Looms in the Weat ef England 
‘ guntribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 


goods, which for richness of qualty, durability of wear 
and moderation of price, possesses advantages not held 
by other houses receiving goodrx through resident buy- 
Thev were hought in London bv Q & _Wilron. 
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That is the sce Are you ruptured? If so, use 








_ FRINK'S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 


sure and permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This great remedy bas cured many persons every 


: year for the last twenty years, and they have 


stayed cured, 
the pores of 


It cures by penetrating through 
the skin and building up = and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
tlme closing the hernia) opening. The Remedy 
is generally used in connection with a truss. 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without tbe aid 
of vtruss, Soreness caused by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure can be 


» relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned a)together 
' in six to eight weeks, 


Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, $1. Sent by mall, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price. Full directions accompany each 
package, O, FRINK, sole proprietor, 34 Broadway, New 
York. _ {Opposite the the Dost office.) 
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af WE NEARING whether Desfnese in caused 
by colds, fever or injuries to the natural druins, 
lavisivie, comfortable, alway ai rar Music, 
“a[conversation, whispers heard diatinctly. Success 
~{ Sal where all other remedies fail, Sold only by 
fIKCOX, 053 bro oedwayy < cor, 14th Sty 
Now York. Write ct call for illustrated book of proofa F’ 
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THE ORANGE GROVE | 


one year and @ box of Florida Sea Shells only one dol 
lar, or ten cents sample copy—contains Ist of Florida 
Lands for sale for cash, or on the installment plan. 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co., Fin. 
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145 Fourth avenue, 
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COMPANY (1d.) 
104 Elm street, cor. Canal, N. ¥. 


BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


THE PILLOW pica 





x SS Jowed, and goes right to 


h i] iteu eee coer ey the 
the alr pnsseagen, from ec nen 
bottom of ine lunge. Krom the very firet 


night the passages nre clearer and the ine 

flammacion in ieens The cure ta sure and 
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ae & FOSTER, 


{ 
| 30 Enet 14th St., New York. 
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They Bloom in the Spring. 


Last spring Pwas troubled with boils; one after an- 
other would present itself on my arms and body, 1 
used one botile of Burdock Bicod Bitters and the boils 
have all left mo, It is the best blood purifier I have 
ever used.—D, A, Myens, Lawrenceville, Clark Co., 0, 


A friend ad. ; k vised me totry 
Biemerele 
ae 




















Burdock Blood Bitters for a 
humor in the blood, After 
using three bottles I am 
happy to say J K L @) QO L) am cured, J 
take pleasure in recom: 
mending Bur- iat Nabe B ra 
Bitters to my K eiends.~~ e 
Doyiy, Adgnis, | Ty E H Berks Cu., Mass 

L had a rash on my body and face for a month, 
Hearlug of Burdoey Blood Bitters &§ took one bottle 
and have not even & mark of j¢on me now.--Eittie 
BELL, Weedsport, N.Y. 

Iwas troubled with an incessant itching of the skin 
for eight weeks, which became 60 bad ny mother 


thought she would be obliged to kecp me from my lolne ie acoomp Hehed 
J began Using Burdock Blood Bitters, and | from ite con taining 8 coms 


studies. 
although have ouly taken one bottle an nearly cured, 


CQ, 


Itisa ea tua Owake Upaiout, Walkill, tet 
g insures ¢ yoo digestioa Aa 
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Serer tat ee Ouoar par ir ed 
with Bu rdec Bleed ttera, 
ios UBKROWR to r prepa . Cava 
mises tron Oe 


tebe blood. tr 


sory, unparia 6 oad the oyscen se 


My neck and cheeks were covered with large lumps, 
@nd sores, that looked Uke rug-worms, came out e)l 
over my body. Ihave taken three bottles of Burdock 
Blood Bitters, and they are fast ee — Mra. 
Ceo. L. Twist, Box 214, Corning, N 
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My husband 
cera taken off 
another was 
lip. He took 
your Burdock 
and it disap 


had two can. 
of hiaface and 
coming on hia 
two bottles of 
Blood Bittera 
peared. I think 











this medicine is an excellent 
blood purifier, K ay — Mrs. WiLLian 
Kinsy, Akron, | i} qT E H J Erle Co, N.Y, 


Elias Shuman, dealer in Italian Bees, Catuwissa, Pa., 
says: Thave used Burdock Blood Bitters for malaria, 
and itcured me, used only one bottle aud bave hag 
no symptoms of malaria for six months, 


For eight ycare | was a sufferer trom carbuucles 
Hearing of Burdock Blood Bitters I tried It. It cured 
them, and Jhave bad uo trouble from thems slnces 
¥. Svaevas., Breluigsvile, Lehich Co., Pa. 
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